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“Tnelita vita, per cui la larghezza 
Della nostra basilica si scrisse, 
Fa risonar la speme in questa altezza; 
Tu sai che tante fiate la figuri, 
Quante Jest ai tre fe’ pit chiarezza.” 


DantzE, Paradiso 25. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


~ THE Epistle of St James has been the subject of as great 
a variety of opinions as perhaps any book of the New Testa- 
ment. Nor is it difficult to account for this remarkable 
divergence. There are in it scarcely any unambiguous indica- 
tions of chronology or of the persons of writer or readers: and 
at the same time, as regards style and theological position, it 
exhibits a very strongly-marked and in some respects unique 
character. Moreover, the direct external testimony is late; 
Origen appears to be the first author who refers to it by name. 
The references and allusions to the Epistle in post-Apostolic 
literature have been interpreted very diversely and not less so 
-)s relation to other books of the New Testament. And even 
» here there is general agreement, as for instance in regard to 
. 8 relation to the Synoptic record, opposite conclusions have 
ween deduced. 

It would not be unreasonable to conclude that we have here 
an insoluble problem. But, on the other hand, where character 
lis so strongly marked, there is some probability that difference 
of opinion is due to misinterpretation of facts as much as to 
really conflicting evidence. And it is worth while to re-examine 
‘the Epistle itself, its structure and teaching, in the hope of at 
leust clearing up some of the conditions under which a solution 
of the: problem may be hoped for. 

In the following discussion, it will be obvious how great is 
the debt I owe to Professor J. B. Mayor’s edition of the Epistle. 
As a mere collection of material, this edition is of course in- 
dispensable to the student of the Epistle: but it is even more 
sc from the clearness with which the material is exhibited, and 
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the argumentative force and decision with which the conclusions 
are drawn. If I venture to differ from many of his conclusions, 
it is with a full sense of the risk of so doing and with a hearty 
acknowledgement that the opportunity of doing so is largely 
owing to what I have learnt from him. 

Beside the edition of Dr Mayor, I have consulted Weiss 
and Zahn, on the one hand, and Holtzmann and Harnack on 
the other. Between these two ranks of champions of extreme 
views, a middle position is indicated by brief notices in the 
works of Dr Hort and Dr Sanday. And while it is some satis- 
faction to find that my general conclusions are in agreement 
with those which are indicated in these references to the 
Epistle, any excessive feeling of confidence is checked by the 
divergences in the grounds on which they are based. 

I should say, further, by way of preface, that the ensuing 
discussion does not aim at a complete treatment of the subject. 
It will deal only with certain points of main importance, and 
particularly with the main purport of the Epistle, the explana- 
tion of certain cardinal passages and phrases, and the considera- — 
tion of its relation to some other writings. It will therefore to — 
some extent be fragmentary. But so much has been written 
and so well about this Epistle, that it is possible to selec 
certain elements for special treatment, while assuming muc - 
which has been achieved by the labours of others. 

It will be useful, here, briefly to set out the main divisions 
of opinion. ; 

In the first place, one class of commentators see in the 
Epistle of St James a unique relic of the earliest Christian 


| decads. They consider that we have in it a letter addressed by 


James, the brother of the Lord, to the whole Christian Church 
at a time when that Church consisted exclusively or almost 
exclusively of Jewish Christians, when Jerusalem was still 
without a rival as the mother city of the Faith, when the 
question of the obligation of the Mosaic law had not been 
raised and the problem of the admission of the Gentiles was 
still below the horizon. The latest limit postulated by these 
critics is before the Council in Jerusalem (Acts xv), and the 
earliest, such a date as should allow of the springing up of 
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Jewish-Christian assemblies outside Jerusalem, and probably 
as far as Rome, and also should give time for the growth of the 
authority of St James, allowing him to speak for the Church in 
Jerusalem to Christians scattered abroad. 
On the other hand, a strong array of distinguished scholars 
see in the Epistle one of the latest if not the latest document 
which has found its way into the Canon. It belongs according 
to this view to the first half of the second century : its affinities 
are with Clement of Rome, and the Shepherd. It only escapes 
relegation to a still later period by its freedom from gnostic 
contamination: and indeed in its final form as ascribed to 
St James it is placed by Harnack far down in that century. 

Some of the facts, which the second class of critics interpret 
as involving this late date, seem to a third class of scholars to 
point to a date as late as possible consistently with the apostolic 
authorship. In this case it is placed at least not later than the 
fall of Jerusalem, and probably not later than about A.D. 62, 
according to the date at which the martyrdom of St James is 
placed. For these scholars the Epistle belongs to the time 
when the strife over the Mosaic Law had ceased, when Christian 
doctrine was already in a comparatively advanced stage, and 
the Christian Church, spread throughout the civilised world, 
was already turning from internal strife to the expectation or 
even the actuality of external persecution. For them, it ranges 
with the Epistle to the Ephesians and the Epistle to. the 
- Hebrews. 

This description of the main opinions may be supplemented 
by a brief account of the main points on which the opinions are 
grounded. 

First, as regards the general characteristics of the Epistle, 
there is considerable agreement, on certain points which may be 
roughly summarised : 

(a) The subordinate place occupied by doctrinal expo- 
sition. 

(b) The predominance of ethical interest and hortative 
treatment. 

(c) The absence of reference to the controversy with 


Judaism: combined with a prevailing Jewish tone. 
jee, 
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(d) The use of Old Testament examples of conduct. 

(e) The gravity of the derelictions and abuses which the 
Epistle attributes to the society it addresses, and the severity 
of treatment. 

(f) The suggestion that Christians are liable to persecu- 
tion and denunciation, probably at the hands of some of their 
own number. 

(g) The lack of order and arrangement, suggesting a re- 
semblance to the proverbial writings of the Old Testament— 
a loose collection of independent sayings. 

(h) A close connexion with the sayings of the Lord Jesus, 
especially with the Sermon on the Mount. 


These main characteristics are generally admitted, though 
not all, as I shall hope to show, on good grounds. But there is 
scarcely one of them which is not the starting-point of contra- 
dictory conclusions. 

To some the presumed elementary character and subordinate 
position of the doctrinal statements is a mark of a very early 
stage when doctrine had only to a limited extent become 
explicit. To others this fact is regarded as pointing to a late 
date when the main doctrinal positions could be assumed and 
summarised in brief statements. 

Again the necessity for the urgent insistence upon conduct 
and the character of the evils attacked are by some taken as 
due to the special requirements of a Jewish community, 
about whom were still clinging the old Jewish failings and 
habits: by others they are regarded as the signs of an age 
when faith was growing formal and love waxing cold, far 
removed from the first simplicity and enthusiasm of the 
Gospel. 

The non-polemical character of the Epistle in regard to 
Judaism is recognised as marking a time when that critical 
controversy had not yet arisen, or on the other hand had been 
so long extinguished that the very embers of the controversy 
were cold and dead. The Jewish tone which pervades ihe 
Kpistle is interpreted by most critics as marking not only a 
Palestinian origin, but also a destination limited to Jewnh 
Christians ; and while the supporters of an early date find no 
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difficulty in naming churches of this class to whom it might 
have been sent, those who favour the later chronology are hard 
put to it to find a probable destination, and suggest that we 
have here rather notes of lectures delivered to a small Jewish- 
Christian audience than anything which could be called a 
general Hpistle. 

So with the suggestion as to the signs of Rerec iow in the 
Epistle. The persecutors are the Jews of the earliest days, or 
they are the official and legalised persecutors of Domitian’s time 
and later. 

The connexion with the sayings of the Lord Jesus is, in the 
opinion of some, marked by such a combination of intimacy 
and independence as could only be exhibited by a first-hand 
acquaintance and a position of great authority. By others, 
a late Ebionite tendency is discovered in these same references; 
or, again, they are regarded as really in no connexion with the 
sayings; both are deduced from common Jewish sources. 

Finally, as to the general conclusion, some see in all these 
characteristics exactly such qualities as might be expected in 
a writing issued by St James the Lord’s brother, others consider 
them as entirely inconsistent with that attribution. And, again, 
while some find conclusive literary proof that this document 
was known to and used by St Paul in the Epistles to the 
Romans and Galatians, by St Peter in the First Epistle, by 
Clement of Rome, and in the Shepherd: others regard the 
writer as using the Epistles of St Paul and St Peter, and as 
writing under conditions of time and even place which belong 
to the sub-Apostolic age. 

Without going into further detail at the present moment 
we may draw an inference. The battle-ground of the dis- 
putants is the character of the contents, and especially the 
character of the theology, of the Epistle. The incidental 
references to the synagogue, the elders, the supposed persecu- 
tions, the special sins and vices of the time, are not such as to 
allow of any decisive conclusions. The relations to other 
documents have not yet been settled in a way which commands 
any general agreement. And the attempt to find support for 
particular theories, for or against the authorship of St James, in 
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the traditions respecting his later life is at the best precarious, 
and has in fact been used by both classes of critics. If there is 
any hope of arriving at a clearer decision it must lie in a 
re-examination of the contents. Is the theology such as would 
be expected at an early stage of Christian teaching and 
experience? Is the general tone of the Epistle markedly 
Jewish, or Jewish-Christian ? Is it a mere collection of sayings 
loosely strung together in such a way as suggests the work of 
an editor or compiler, or is there any clear connexion running 
through the whole? To answer these and other consequential 
questions we must first consider carefully what the Epistle 
says: and we shall with that object give an analysis and para- 
phrase. But it may be useful to state at once some conclusions 
on these points. 

In the first place, the analysis of the Epistle will show that, 
so far from its being a collection of quasi-proverbial sayings 
loosely strung together, it is m fact a very careful and logical 
exposition of a single theme. So much is this the case, that it ~ 
affects the whole character of the document. We are led to 
class it, not with the obviously occasional letters of St Paul, 
such as those to the Corinthians or the Thessalonians, but 
rather with those New Testament writings which have more of 
the character of treatises or even sermons; for instance, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the First Epistle of St John, and, in 
some measure, the Epistle to the Ephesians. There is no 
ground for doubting the original unity of the Epistle. Secondly, 
as regards the general tone of the Epistle, we shall find a re- 
markable contrast. The writer is obviously a Jew, steeped in 
Jewish literature and ways of thinking and writing. But on 
the other hand the subject-matter has scarcely any specifically 
Jewish characteristics: neither in the questions treated nor in 
the arguments or propositions employed is there any specifically 
Judaic element. 

Thirdly, reason will be given for holding that the theological 
ideas and the manner of their expression indicate not an early | 
but a relatively late stage of Christian teaching and experience. 
From this point of view also it will appear that the Epistle 
belongs rather to the stage indicated by the Epistle to the 
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Ephesians and the First Epistle of St John than to the stage 
_ of the early chapters of the Acts or the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians. This conclusion must to a large extent depend on the 
general conception which we form as to the historical develop- 
» ment of the apprehension of Christian truth: and we shall have 
to consider that subject however briefly. But this may be said 
at once; the evidence seems clearly to show that the main 
course of the development of Christian doctrine depended upon 
the interpretation of Scripture in the light of new facts. The 
fundamental new facts were the Person and the acts of Jesus, 
those acts regarded not only as exhibited in the Life, the Cross, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, but in the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, and in the call of the Gentiles. These to the Apostles 
and first disciples were facts of tremendous import: they 
necessitated a complete revolution in the interpretation of 
Scripture and of traditional morality and theology. The first 
steps were concerned with the concrete questions, of the 
Personality of the Lord, and the character and extent of the 
call of GoD in Him. The immediate deductions were of an 
intensely personal and concrete kind. It was not till a later 
stage that these conclusions came to take the form of more 
general and abstract propositions, partly under the force of 
controversy with Jew and Gentile, but still more under the 
inevitable necessity laid upon the human mind for clear 
thinking. But, at the same time, that stage was quickly 
reached; as indeed in that age and society the activity of life 
and thought reached an intensity unparalleled before or since. 
This fact will make us careful about laying down strict chrono- 
logical terms for the development of the doctrine, even while 
we are applying the general principle as a test of the order of 
development. 

With so much of preface we proceed to the consideration of 
the Epistle itself. 


CHAPTER LI. 


ANALYSIS. 


I. GREETING: 1 1. 
James, a slave of Gop and the Lord Jesus Christ, to the 


Twelve Tribes which are in the dispersion, addressed as 
brethren. 


II. Supsecr: 1 2—27. 
Temptations are to be met with joy, because 
1. Faith is proved by them: for genuine faith 


produces endurance and endurance promotes 
perfection : 


2. Wisdom to meet them can be gained by prayer, 
if single-hearted, and inspires confidence, in the 
poor by the dignity of trial, in the rich by the 
lowliness of their true state : 

3. Endurance of temptation is crowned by life which 
“He promised to those that love Him”: 

4. Finally, they do not come from Gop; for Gop’s 
gifts, ike Gop Himself, are wholly good whether 
in creation or redemption (16—21), involving 
only acceptance or faith, and practice in self- 
control and benevolence (22—27). 


IlI. THE rRUE CHARACTER OF FAITH: ii 1—26. 
1. It is the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glory. 
2. It is not consistent with favouritism: 


for that, as exercised, involves judging and is 
contrary to Gop’s judgments as shown in His 
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calling (5—6 a), to obvious deserts as seen in 
experience (6 b—7), and to express divine 
command (8—13). 


3. It is not consistent with inaction: for profession 
without action is futile (14—26). 


IV. THE TRUE CHARACTER OF WISDOM: iii 1—v 6. 


1. It involves self-control—especially in regard to 
speech : it is not everyone’s business to instruct : 
and the tongue is a powerful and dangerous 
member (iii 1—12). 


2. It involves mutual love, being inconsistent with 
all jealousies and factions which lead to a parody 
and counterfeit of the truth (13—16). 


3. It involves loyalty to truth, the imitation of the 
divine character, and obedience to the divine 
law, in the work of peace (17, 18). 


4. It is consequently directly antagonistic to the 
dominance of pleasures and all their conse- 
quences, because they involve strife in the in- 
dividual life, and in social relations, as well as 
friendship to the world and disloyalty and enmity 
to GoD (iv 1—6). 


Its special characteristics are 


Or 


(1) submission to Gop’s will and resistance of 
the devil (7), 
(2) repentance and sorrow for sin (8—10). 


6. Special violations of wisdom are 
(1) Evil speaking against the brethren (11, 12). 
(2) The ignoring of Gop’s government in our 
plans (13—17). 
(3) The self-indulgence and other sins of 
wealth (v 1—6). 
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V. CONCLUSION: | 


Temptation, Faith, Wisdom being such, there 1s, finally, 


required 


Endurance:—in waiting for the Coming of the Lord (7, 8), 
—in bearing with each other, after the example — 


of the Prophets and Job (9—11), 
—without swearing (12), 
—in the power of faithful prayer, for the sick 
and suffering, for self, for sinners (13—20). 
The Epistle ends, as it began, with the call to prayer, 
first for aid against temptation, and last, for inter- 
cession. 


SUBJECT OF THE EPISTLE. 


The most significant section of the Epistle is contained in 

fine first two chapters. In them we find the most characteristic 

ideas and phrases. And the rest of the Epistle does but expand 
and apply the ideas contained in this section. 

i 2-11 St James begins by urging “his brethren” to have every 
feeling of joy in the face of temptation however complex. In 
the face of temptation, a genuine faith produces endurance ; 
endurance must have its perfect operation in perfection of 
character. If in this process of spiritual discipline a man feels 
the need of wisdom, he has but to ask without reserve, and it 
will be given: prayer is the one condition of divine guidance 
through difficulties. For the lowly man the very challenge of 
these difficulties is a dignity: for the rich man it is a whole- 
some reminder of his weakness. But in any case temptation is 
the occasion of the triumph of faith in endurance. 

i12 Hence a blessing attends endurance: stedfastness under 
the test is the condition of receiving that “crown of life which 
He promised to them that love Him.” 

i13-18 At this point a fatal error must be removed and an inspiring 
truth asserted. No temptation to evil comes from Gop: He 
feels no temptation to evil nor inflicts such. Temptation is the 
result of the inner warfare of man’s own nature, when his 
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passion drags a man away from his true nature: thence follows 
sin, and in sin’s perfection death. There is no such fatal error 
as to regard this process of our experience as derived from Gop. 
Gop knows no kind of giving but what is beneficent, no kind of 
gift but what is perfect. All such gifts and only such come 
from Him Who is the Father of Lights—in Whom is no dark- 
ness at all. His primary gift to us, made in His determinate 
counsel, is the gift of life, full and perfect life; He brought us 
forth mto this life by an utterance of truth; and the deter- 
mined object with which He thus. put forth His power was 
that we might be a kind of firstfruits of His creatures. 

Thus, in the face of temptations testing our faith, we know 
that Gop brought us to life for a set purpose. That is His gift 
to us. The life thus given was brought into being by an 
utterance of truth, a divine expression of reality. The first 
demand it makes upon a man is recognition : 1t requires docility, 
patience and self-control; no outbreak of temper in man can 
work Gop’s righteousness: it requires self-purification, renun- 
ciation of evil, gentleness : it demands recognition and conscious 
acceptance of the word, the utterance implanted. With such 
acceptance, that utterance is able to save the soul. 

But the single act of acceptance is not enough: a mere 
attitude of listening is an attitude of self-deceit ; there must be 
a set determination and progress in doing that utterance; to 
hear and not to do is to be shown your true nature and to 
forget it at once, while on the other hand to look at and then 
to dwell upon a perfect law, imposed upon our freedom, pro- 
vided such hearing carries with it active application, issues in 
action which is blessed by Gop. Religion in fact is worthless 
without self-restraint, both in speech and in all dealings with 
the world, and active benevolence. The faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Glory, is above all inconsistent with partialities, it 
enjoins whole-hearted obedience to the law of the kingdom, as 
declared by Christ: it involves a faith which has its essential 
expression in deeds, a righteousness which must be concrete 
and personal. 

This brief summary exhibits the main interest of the Epistle. 


It is to encourage Christians to face their temptations by an 


i 19-21 


i 22-27 


ii 1-13 


ii 14-26 


iii 1-12 
iii 13-18 


iv 1-6 


ive (12 


iv 13-17 
v 1-6 
v7-l1l 
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active use of the power which Gop gives them. This is of 
course a commonplace of the Apostolic writers: but they differ 
in the way they bring out the nature of the gift of Gop, and 
the nature of temptation and the special temptations with 
which they deal. On each of these matters our Epistle exhibits 
strongly-marked characteristics. 

The temptations which St James mentions are, first, the 
inner temptation of faint-heartedness sheltering itself behind 
the thought that temptation comes from Gop, combined with 
an assumption of ignorance, unwillingness to learn, and an im- 
patient temper. With this he connects, in the second place, 
a superficial attitude towards religion, which makes it a thing of 
the head and the tongue, rather than of the heart and the will. 

In this connexion he gives a special warning against per- 
sonal partialities, as undermining the principle of brotherhood ; 
against a false idea of faith, which supposes it to be separable 
from the will and action; against an over-readiness to talk and 
to teach, which leads to personal rivalries and strife, and is 
inconsistent with that true wisdom which the teacher, of all 
others, should possess. This moral wisdom of purity, charity, 
and virtuous life, is the only and sufficient mark of the Christian 
society, as it is the most effective weapon against temptations. 
He emphasises here the characteristic of peace, the bond of 
brotherhood and the assurance, as it is the fruit, of true Chris- 
tianity: strifes and quarrels among brethren he traces to the 
same source as vice in the individual, the uncontrolled passions 
and pleasures in the members, misplaced desires, wrong and 
therefore unsatisfied ambitions, the failure, in fact, to realise 
their true calling, as men possessed by Gop through His in- 
dwelling Spint. Singleness of heart in the realisation of this 
calling is required: and, with that, abstention from slanderous 
miscalling of brethren, in which a man assumes the position of 
legislator and judge, to the dishonour of the One Legislator 
and Judge who can save and destroy. ; 

After two warnings against ignoring the Lord in planning 
their lives, and against the special sins incident to wealth, 
St James returns to the primary subject of his letter and urges 
his readers to be persevering and longsuffering under tempta- 
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tion. The presence of the Lord has already approached; the 
thought must inspire them with strength of heart, and patience 
towards each other. Such patient waiting is instanced by the 
prophets, and by Job; and in their case is seen too the working 
in the end of the Lord’s compassion and mercies. Three appeals 
conclude the Epistle—for simplicity in speech, for confidence in 
prayer on behalf of themselves and of each other (as in Elias’s 
case), and, in the name of their brotherhood, for care on behalf 
of those who have strayed from the truth. With this entreaty 
the Epistle ends. 

As to the nature of temptation St James gives us a re- 
markably clear and precise description. _ He is considering 
temptation solely as temptation to sin. However complex and 
varied the forms which temptation takes, all its forms are 
derived from one source, and all its activities serve one purpose. 
This purpose is to prove faith and to exercise endurance. 
Temptation therefore rightly used advances the Christian end. 


v 12-19 


i 2-18 


i 3-12 


But it must not therefore be regarded as coming from Gop. If i13¢. 


it be made to serve His purpose, it does not for that reason 
draw its origin from Him. It has a purely personal, individual 
origin: it is the result of the private desire drawing the man 
away from his true self. He surrenders himself to the desire, 
and the result is sin, and sin itself becomes the mother of death. 
It is the language of metaphor, of the imagination rather than 
of philosophy. But the purport is clear: sin is traced to a 
distortion of the man himself, as he gives way to an inclination 
arising within himself; the pleasant idea offers itself to the 
man, he surrenders himself to it, and he sins. The contrast is 
not so much between the will and the passions, as between the 
man himself and his private desire or lust. We detect, in fact, 
the conception of a true self which in its proper action does 
right, but contains within itself inclinations which cannot be 
allowed free course without an undue surrender and treachery 
to the true self. St James makes no attempt to explain the 
paradox: he states it as a fact of experience. At the same 
time he is careful to mark the exact point at which sin comes 
into being. It is not in the true self, nor in the private desire : 
but in the surrender of the former to the latter. It is when 
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the man merges himself in this private lust that sin arises. It 
is the man’s own act; the responsibility lies with him, not with 
circumstances, not with Gop. 

If we ask what is this self which is ittas tinea and led 
astray, the answer is prompt and clear., It is the gift of Gon, 
good and perfect as all His gifts are, coming from the Father of 
Lights. He brought us, ourselves, our personalities, into life. It 
was His will that we should live. We are the direct outcome 
of that divine purpose. The means or instrument by which ~ 
He thus brought us to life was a Word or Utterance of Truth: 
the ultimate object was that we should be a “first-fruits of His 
creatures,” consecrated to promote consecration. 

Thus in giving his account of temptation St James is led to 
refer to the most fundamental fact in the relation of man to 
Gop: as indeed is inevitable in any honest attempt to deal 
with the problem of sin. The recognition of sin in man imme- 
diately raises the question as to Gop’s part in man’s nature. 
St James’s account is that man owes to Gop the gift of life, or 
rather the gift of a living personality, himself, wholly good and 
perfect. And with the gift of life he owes further a dignity 
and purpose attached to it,a peculiar relation to the rest of 
the created world. 

This gift of Gop is contrasted with the suggestion that 
temptations to evil can come from Him, in three ways: in the 
first place, the gift is good, and wholly good; in the second 
place, it is a gift of the very living self, not of any accident or 
condition ; and thirdly, it has an ulterior object, which we may 
roughly describe as the promotion of the knowledge and will of 
Gop among His creatures. The idea that Gop could tempt us 
to evil is inconsistent both with the benevolence manifested in 
the fact and the character of the gift, and with the providential 
wisdom which selected this method of bringing about a divine 
purpose. 

On this teaching as to temptation and Gop’s gift to man 
St James founds exhortation. He has not told his readers 
what is new to them: he reminds them of what they know. It 
remains that they should practise self-control with a view to 
the performance of Gop’s righteousness: such self-control 
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requires that they should strip themselves of all filth and 
excrescences of wickedness—the language marks again the 
properly “unnatural” character of sin—and in a temper of 
gentleness accept the implanted Word. This word it is which 
is able to save their souls. We notice at this point that we are 
still in face of the question about temptation. St James has 
described the source and nature of temptation: he now in- 
dicates the power by which it may be overcome completely, and 
describes that power as “the implanted word.” He answers in 
fact the second fundamental question about sin. He has shown 
that it does not. come from GoD: he now indicates how it may 
be overcome. To overcome, it is necessary to accept something 
which is already given—the Word implanted can save our souls 
if we accept it. That is the power which man requires in 
order to maintain and carry to perfection the good thing which 
he received from Gop. 

St James urges the acceptance of this power. He goes on 
to remind them that acceptance involves action; it necessitates 
attention to a perfect law, the law of our freedom, and _ perse- 
verance in the application of that law to action. To be real it 
must be practical—in self-discipline overcoming the private 
desire, and in service, the service of all who are in need. In 
fact, it involves the imitation of Gop and the renunciation of 
the world. And in urging this point and applying it to the 
particular temptation to partial dealing, he describes that 
which Christians possess as “the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Glory.” 


Thus, to recapitulate :— 


St James describes the state of man. 

Man experiences temptation, yields, sins, and dies. But 
his history begins before the act of sin, and does not end in 
the state of death. It begins earlier. He was created by 
Gop, and his created personality was good and intended for 
Gonp’s service. That is the beginning of man’s history. From 
that beginning man’s proper work has been to do Gop’s right- 
eousness, to attend to and to do a perfect law. To him in face 
_ of that duty came temptation, sin, death. 
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But the end is not yet. There is in those to whom 
St James writes the implanted Word. The original act of 
creation was effected by a Word or Utterance of Truth: it is 
the implanted Word which is still able to save the souls 
(the lives) of those to whom it is given. There has, in fact, 
been a new creation by a new Utterance of Truth, not now an 
external fiat but a communicated Power. This new creation 
is further a setting free: freedom is the condition in which it 
places men, freedom, that is, from the bonds of sin and death. 
In that free state, by virtue of the implanted Word, they are 
able to serve GoD according to His perfect law. 

These conceptions are then summed up in ii. 1 as “the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glory.” 


CHAPTER II. 


1. THE RETURN TO CREATION. 


WE must now examine in greater detail the main concep- 
tions. 

The first and perhaps most remarkable point is that, 
if the above analysis of the ideas contained in wy. 14—18 is 
correct, St James carries back the argument to the original 
act of creation. 

He appeals to Gon’s act in the creation of man, first, as an 
act of goodness in itself, human nature and existence was 
a good gift for man, and secondly, as marking man’s relation 
to creation and his destiny. 

The simile used in v. 23 ff. has been interpreted as referring 
to the original nature of man. But the language is not 
sufficiently clear to justify this use of the passage. 

The simile illustrates the case of the man who is a hearer 
of the word and not a doer, contrasted with the man who after 
catching sight of perfect law and dwelling upon the sight 
proceeds to act upon it. Obviously here the word and the 
perfect law are two descriptions of the same thing: or rather 
the phrase “perfect law” defines what word St James is 
referring to. 

The man who hears and does not act, is compared to a 
man observing the face of his birth in a glass; he goes away 
and does not think about it again. It is not safe to assume 
that the simile is to be paralleled in each part to the subject 
which it illustrates. It is apt enough if the point of com- 


parison is the mere glance of observation, followed by the 
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complete forgetfulness. If we press for a more complete 
correspondence, and attempt to find the parallel to “the face 
of his birth,’ it would appear that that phrase must indicate 
the natural appearance of man. In this case it would cor- 
respond to the ideal of human conduct under divine obedience 
as embodied in “ perfect law.” 

There is, however, one quite unambiguous passage in which 
St James appeals to the original character stamped upon man 
in’creation. In ch. iii. 7—10 he refers unquestionably to the 
double relation which Genesis attributes to the created man, 
the relation to other creatures as ruler, the relation to Gop 
as made “after a likeness” of Him. He selects the latter 
characteristic definitely to mark the inconsistency of a certain 
sin of the tongue—the blessing of Him Who is Lord and 
Father is contrasted with the cursing of those human beings 
who have been made xaO” opoiwov Oeod. This is the original 
characteristic of the dvow dvOpwrivy (iii. 7). The passage, 
isolated as it is, is sufficient to show that the conceptions we 
have thought to discover in i. 14 are in no sense far from the 
thoughts of the writer: and we have seen that they spring out 
of the necessity of dealing thoroughly with the problem of 
temptation. 


2. THE WORD AND THE TRUTH. 


We take next the phrases Adyos adnOetas and o gudutos 
Oyos. 

The former expression is connected with the creation of 
man, the latter with the recovery of man’s life from the death 
which results from sin. Man was created by the instrumen- 
tality of a “word of truth”: he is redeemed by the power 
of “the implanted word.” The most natural interpretation 
of the passage is to regard the “ word” as the same in the two 
cases. The article with o éugutos Adyos does not necessarily 
refer back to Adyos dAnOeias in v. 18, but it does so very 
naturally: the addition of gudutos also naturally indicates a 
change of operation, not a change of subject. In each case 
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there is a qualifying addition. In the first it is described as a 
word of truth, in the second as implanted. That which repre- 
sented and expressed fully truth and reality, but remained in 
creation a fiat external to man, has become implanted in his 
nature. The word of truth is now an inner power working 
for man’s salvation. 

St James refers directly to “the truth” twice in the later 
sections of the Epistle. In v. 19 7 dd#Oeva describes the ideal 
of human or Christian conduct, the true reality for man. To 
sin is to go astray from “the truth,” it is a going out of the 
way. To bring a man back from sin, to bring him back to 
“the truth,” is to “save his soul from death.” Here the 
saving is attributed to the brother who recalls his erring 
brother; but it is done by recalling him to “the truth.” The 
way of salvation is “the truth.” 

Again in iii. 14 “the truth ” is contravened and disdainfully 
treated by the claim to wisdom on the part of those who 
exhibit bitter jealousy of others and a self-seeking and partisan 
spirit. On the other hand, those who possess “the truth” 
show it by the lofty and ideal character of their daily conduct 
and relations. The claim to possess it, when such proofs are 
absent, is an insult and slander upon “the truth” itself. 
Here again “the truth” is not the quality of truthfulness: 
it is the reality of things, as conceived in the Christian view, 
especially in regard to man’s life’. It cannot fail to exhibit 
itself in act, if it is present in the individual. To claim to 
possess it and to act wrongfully is to insult and slander it. 

The point becomes all the clearer if we take into account the 
preceding argument (iii. 1-13). As regards teachers St James 
warns against multiplicity and rivalry ; commehd of the tongue 
is essential to a man’s perfection (réAevos av7jp) and a touchstone 
of self-control in general. This thought is worked out elabor- 
ately: and in v. 13 St James returns to the positive qualifica- 
tions of the true teacher—the man of wisdom and knowledge. 
He must exhibit his works, as such, from his high conduct: 
otherwise he does not even recognise the elements of “perfection,” 


1 Cf. 1 Pet. 1.-22. 
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he slanders “the truth” in making his claim. “The truth” 
then is the real life and character of man, that which if he 
apprehends he is truly sods and érvot7jpov, and must, if he 
truly apprehends, become réAevos. It is something above and 
outside man which he can apprehend and to which he must 
conform, if he is to attain the proper end of his being. It is, 
in fact, the truth about man, his being and destiny and his 
relation to Gop. 

In these two passages, then,’ aA7Geva seems to represent 
the ideal of human nature. It is to be observed that it is not 
described as itself an active principle: it is regulative rather 
than active; it must be apprehended and realised by a man; 
it does not realise itself. It is, in fact, as we shall see, closely 
analogous to the vouos rédXeos of i. 25, and the vouos Bacu- 
AuKos of ii. 8. 

In what relation does this idea stand to the phrases we are 
considering—the Adyos adnOeias which was Gop’s instrument 
in creation, the Adyos éugutos which is able to redeem? It is 
clear, of course, that “the truth” is not the “word of truth.” 
Can we get any sense out of i. 18, by interpreting d\7jOea in 
a sense analogous to that which it bears in the other passages ? 

We must examine again the extraordinarily pregnant state- 
ment of 1.18. “By a definite act of will Gop brought us to 
life by a word of truth.” The act of will is Gop’s act, the 
word is Gop’s word. The will uttered in word brought man 
to life. But the word is characterised, not only as an 
utterance of GoD, expressed by and expressing His will, it 
was also a putting out of some portion or form of truth. But 
the particular truth thus expressed must concern that which 
was the effect of the exercise of will, that is to say, it must 
be the truth of human life then brought into being. Gon’s 
creation of man was the result of His purpose, and it expressed 
the truth about man, revealed his true nature and life. 

It seems clear that the phrase has particular reference to 
the creation of man, “xat’ eixova nuetépav kai Kad’ ouolwcw.” 
This was the truth about man which Gon’s will realised in the 
creation by an act, a Néyos, which was the expression at once 
of Gop’s will and man’s nature. 
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If this analysis is correct we conclude that 1 &d/Oeva of 
ii. 14, v. 19 is related to ddj@eva of i. 18, as the ideal of 
regenerate human life is to the ideal of created human life. 
But it is obvious that those ideals are the same; the former is 
the restoration of the latter. And conséquently St James 
describes them both by the same phrase, without qualifica- 
tion. 

The nature of man as purposed in creation was after Gop’s 
image and likeness. All sin is a deviation from that nature, 
a drawing of man out of his true nature. No wisdom or 
knowledge can claim to apprehend the truth of human nature 
unless it exhibits it in its proper effects in character and act, 
that is, unless it reproduces the true nature of man in the 
individual. It is the recovery of this true nature, impaired 
by sin even unto death, which is the proper aim of brotherly 
love ; and it is effected for all by the same utterance of Gop 
which originally created it, that utterance now implanted in 
regenerate souls. 

We are thus again brought face to face with this very 
remarkable phrase o éudutos Aoyos. 

Before considering further its exact significance, we must 
remove a preliminary obstacle in the way of the translation 
we have given, “the implanted word.” The word éuvutos 
occurs only here and in the book of Wisdom (xi. 10) in the 
Greek Bible. But there can be no question that it means 
“planted in the nature,” whether originally, in the sense in 
which we use “innate,” or, anyhow, so as to be part of the 
nature concerned. o guduTos Aoyos must therefore mean the 
word which is so imparted as to make a part of the nature 
of those to whom it has been imparted. It cannot merely 
suggest communication, still less can it be interpreted “the 
word whose property it is to root itself in the heart like a seed.” 
The phrase does not describe merely a property of the word, 
but its actual state and condition. The only reason for such 
attempts to evade the simple and direct meaning is the 
apparent paradox contained in the command to receive that 
which is already implanted. But that paradox is inseparable 
from all descriptions of Gop’s dealings with the human soul 
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in grace. His gifts are given: our acceptance is still required. 
And in this case the word is implanted in the human nature, 
yet it has to be accepted by a definite act of will. 

But even with this preliminary explanation, the phrase is 
difficult. Tio what does St James refer as o gudutos Aoyos ? 

As we have already seen, we must interpret Adyos in this 
verse, as we interpret Aoyos in i. 18: it is an utterance of 
Gop. The meaning must not be confined to the narrow con- 
notation of “word” as we use it. It was a familiar thought 
to the Jews that a word of Gop had a character beyond that 
of a mere communication of thought. It was an utterance 
of Gop’s will not less than of His mind, if we may say so with 
reverence. It was, in fact, no sooner uttered than it became 
an active principle in the sphere of creation. So much so is 
this the case that in the Targum the action of GoD is 
constantly though not consistently referred to ‘His word’; 
as even ‘a man’s word’ is used as a periphrasis for himself: 
“the ‘word’ is in fact the active expression of the rational 
character, and so may well stand for the person from whom it 
issues*.” 

Here then we must understand St James to be thinking 
of an active principle embodying an act of Gop’s will and 
expression of His mind. We must further recognise that it is 
the same active principle which he has already named as used 
in creation. It is therefore the idea of true human nature 
as expressly formed and willed by Gop. But it is here 
described with two additions. It is implanted in the nature of 
each man: and it has a power to save life, that power depend- 
ing on the acceptance of its influence by the man himself. 

What do these additions involve ? 

It would seem, first, to follow that the lives which have to 
be saved have been lost or imperilled; and that the “word” 
spoken of is concerned with the restoration of what has been 
marred and destroyed, that is, with redemption. In the second 
place, this power which redeems is implanted in the nature of 
that which has to be redeemed. ‘The “word” is no longer 
regarded as the external fiat of creation, declaring the truth 


1 Westcott, S¢ John, p. xvi. 
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about human nature and so revealing a standard, outside and 


beyond man’s individual life; it is now represented as an 


active principle within the man which has the power of saving 
him, that is, if we may carry out the parallel with i. 18, of 
making his life correspond to the truth, the reality designed 
by Gop. But this can be nothing else than the new principle 
of life, given in Christ Jesus. 

This interpretation is confirmed by the other indications 
which St James gives in this passage as to the state which he 
is attributing to his readers. They are free, that is, they are 
released from the bondage of sin, regenerate: they are still 
under a law, but it is a perfect law or standard of conduct, 
embodying adequately the righteousness of Gop: and they 
being free are in a position to realise that law. And the 
realisation of the law thus made possible is described as the 
true service of Gop, our Gop and Father, involving a re- 
nunciation of self and of the world, and the practice of 


_ brotherly charity. These are all conditions of the redeemed 


human life: and the ideas are paralleled in a remarkable 
manner in Romans viii. 1 ff., where St Paul speaks of “ the spirit 
of the life which is in Christ Jesus,” of a “law” which that 
spirit involves, and its result in freedom from sin and death, 
and the power of a new life. 

Consequently, we are not surprised to find St James 
summing up the argument of this section in the phrase which 
occurs at the beginning of the second chapter, 7 miotis Tod 
kupiou nav Inoot Xpiotov ths d0&ns. 

That he does intend to sum up these ideas in this phrase is 
clear from the whole drift of the passage. He has pointed out 
that temptation can always be met by a genuine faith: he has 
removed one possible objection, viz. that temptation comes 
from Gop, and in doing so has shown the real source of power 
to meet temptation, in the gift of Gop, the “implanted word” 
which faith is called upon to accept. He is now going on to 
characterise the qualities of a genuine faith, and in doing so he 
describes it by its object—your faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


The object of faith must be the same throughout, and it follows 


that the phrase tod xuptov judy “Inootd Xpictobd tis dokns 
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corresponds to the phrase 6 guutos Aoyos. The Lord Jesus 
Christ is, in fact, the complete embodiment of that utterance 
of Gop’s will and mind which, now implanted in the regen- 
erate nature, is able to save souls. 

This co-ordination throws light on the difficult ris d0&ns. 
Undoubtedly the simplest construction grammatically is to take 
the words as in apposition to the preceding words: and the 
apposition suggests as the simplest translation “our glory °— 
“your faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, our Glory.” And this, 
the simplest rendering, admirably fits the context. Just as the 
word by which man was created embodied a divine truth as to 
the true nature of man, so the implanted word by which men 
are redeemed is a revelation of the true nature of man, no less 
than of the true character of Gop. The Son of Man is the 
glory of men, as being the revelation of what human nature is 
in the divine purpose. He reveals man to himself, even as He 
reveals GoD to man. The attainment by men of the ideal thus 
revealed, the glory of their nature embodied in the Lord Jesus, 
is the goal of the salvation of their souls. 

Thus, corresponding to the Adyos aAnOelas, which is the 
instrument of creation, we have the Adyos gudutos THs do&ns, 
which is the instrument of redemption. Both proceed from the 
determinate act of Gop’s will in regard to man: both embody 
the declaration of the mind of Gop as to the true character 
and destiny of man. The Adyos is the same. But in the 
former case it is expressed in an external fiat of the Creator, 
offering a goal for man’s purpose and a standard by which to 
measure his conduct; it is not directly an inner power enabling 
him to reach the goal or to fulfil the standard. On the other 
hand, in the latter case it is expressed as a power implanted 
deep in the very nature itself; it embodies a fresh revelation as 
to the possibilities for man and his life, and it is an active 
principle of life working within. It is, in fact, the communica- 
tion of the life of the risen Son of Man, Ascended Lord of all 
human life, and revealer in His own Person and Character of 
its duties and destinies. Redemption in the strictest sense 
renews and fulfils the purpose of creation. 


aul 
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3. LAW AND FREEDOM. 


There is still one conception used in this passage which we 
may fitly discuss at this point. 

The conception and treatment of law in the Epistle of 
St James has constantly been considered as one of its most 
specific characteristics, and it has been almost as often regarded 
as indicating a Judaistic tone and direction. It is therefore 
important to examine carefully the phrases in which St James 
refers to law. 

In the first place we notice two direct references to a law- 
giver (ii. 11, iv. 12)—the first in regard to particular laws, the 
second in regard to law in general. 

In both cases the function of giving law is closely connected 
with the function of judging transgressions of the law: and it 
would not be unreasonable, in view of the passage, v. 7 ff, 
where the Presence of the Lord is associated with the 
approach of the judge and the judgment, to conclude that 
the lawgiver and judge is none other with St James than with 
all the Apostles, namely the Lord Jesus Christ. But whether 
this be so or not, it is at any rate quite clear, that in u. 11 ff. 
the lawgiver is not Moses, but either Gop as the original 
source of righteousness and law, or the Lord Jesus as the 
lawgiver of the Sermon on the Mount. There is nothing, that 
is to say, in these passages which can be interpreted as recog- 
nising a belief in the permanence of the Mosaic legislation in 
any other sense than that in which it is recognised in the 
Sermon on the Mount or in the Epistle to the Romans. 

We will take next the passage in which the appeal to law 
first occurs (i, 19—27). St James has just laid down the 
fundamental postulate of Christian morality, that Gop gave 
life to men in order that they might overcome their passions 
and do righteousness. He appeals to his readers in the first 
verse of this section to recognise this status as their own, and 
to act upon it. As a first step he urges upon them the duty of 
self-control, especially of tongue and temper, as essential for 
the “working of Gop’s righteousness.” He goes on to exhort 
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them to renounce evil, to frame their spirits to gentleness, and 
accept the “implanted word which is able to save their souls,” 
power is offered them sufficient to enable them to do what 
is demanded. Then they are intreated to show themselves 
doers, not hearers only. The “implanted word” requires to be 
acted upon, unless men are to be wrapt in self-deceit. This 
truth is illustrated by a comparison: and the right attitude of 
mind is then described as close attention to a perfect law, the 
law of our freedom, and the embodiment of that law in act. 
Such an attitude of mind issues in action which brings blessing 
to the doer: it is true service to GoD, involving self-control, not 
of the tongue only but of all the desires and passions, and 
active benevolence towards others. 

We conclude at once that the law referred to is an express 
revelation of Gop’s righteousness, offered to man and rendered 
attainable, not by any accommodation to his infirmities but by 
the gift of power. Corresponding to it on the part of men is pure 
and undefiled service. It is not identical with the implanted 
word, though it is related to it, in some way which we must 
consider more fully presently. It is an external standard at 
which man can look and learn, to which he must conform. It 
is described as perfect (réXevos) and as “the law of our freedom” 
(tov Ths édevGepias). We must consider separately these two 
descriptions of law. 

We must observe first that the phrase (vouov téXevov Tov 
THs é€NevGepias) is introduced quite incidentally, without any 
hint that explanation is required. The readers will know at 
once what St James means: he is not instructing them as 
to law; but, assuming that they know, he is urging them to act 
upon their knowledge. He names the subject in such a way as 
just to emphasise the character of this law, such as they would 
at-once recognise it. 

It is, then, perfect, téXevos: that is to say, it corresponds 
completely to the idea of law, and is thus contrasted with all 
partial, particular, special laws. This completeness consists 
in the fact that it embodies without qualification or reserve 
Gop’s righteousness, in such a way as to exhibit the one 
righteousness to men as the standard, complete and final, of all 
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action. It is in fact the expression of what St Paul describes 
(Rom. xii. 2) as 76 TéXevov OéXnpa TOD Bed. 

It is obvious and inevitable to refer for illustration to 
St Matthew v.; when we put together the three phrases from 
that chapter, 


N. / ¢ 3 n » 

v.17. M7 vopionte dts jXOov KaTaddoar Tov Vomor, 7} TOdS 

mpopytas’ ovK HrAVoV KaTadUcaL, AAA TANPHCAL, 
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Onte eis THY Bacirelay THY ovpavar, 

v.48. “EoecGe oby tpets tére101, OoTrEp 6 TaTHP Lwav Oo 
ovpavios TéNELOS eoTL, 


it is clear that we have the same main ideas, a law made 
perfect and complete, exhibiting fully the righteousness of Gop 
and demanding perfection in His servants. The power to gain 
this perfection is not described in Matt. v., nor is it contained 
here in the idea of vowos (but under that of 6 éudutos Aoyos) : 
but that there is such power given is of course implied in both 
places. 

The perfect law here referred to is, then, the law of 
conduct laid down by the Lord Jesus, complete in contrast with 
that law in which scribes and pharisees saw their embodiment 
of righteousness, but, still more, complete as exhibiting to 
human eyes the perfection of Gop the Father Himself. “Ye 
shall be perfect, as your Father, your heavenly Father, is perfect.” 
“Service pure and undefiled with owr Gop and Father is this...” 
The character and the action of GoD is the standard embodied 
in this law. 

This law is described further as “the law of our freedom ” 
(rov tis éAevIepias). The phrase is difficult. The ideas of 
law and of freedom are not naturally connected with each other : 
and the difficulty of establishing a connexion is exhibited by 
the obscure interpretations which commentators hazard. “A 
law not enforced by compulsion from without but freely 
accepted ”—“ the freedom of the law of Christ is contrasted 
with the bondage of minute precepts ”—such paraphrases clearly 
do not explain. The willing acceptance of a law does not 
differentiate the law'as such: the absence of sanctions is not 
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characteristic of the law which St James is describing, a law 
which has a Lawgiver and a Judge: nor does it seem quite 
appropriate to speak of the law itself as conferring freedom: 
nor finally can any of these meanings be properly derived from 
the Greek. The genitive after law must be either purely 
definitive, as the law of England or the law of homicide, or it 
must mark the origin of the law, or the objects upon whom the 
law is imposed. In the present case, it must mean either the 
law which a freedom imposes or implies, or the law imposed 
upon a freedom. Either meaning would give a good sense, 
provided that we recognise that the freedom spoken of is not 
freedom from bondage of law, but freedom from bondage of sin ; 
and that this is the meaning here of 9 éAevOepia is clear from 
the context. It is “our freedom,” that freedom from the power 
of sin which we owe to the gift of life. The new life, given by 
the implanted Word, is essentially the power of overcoming 
sin and temptation and of fulfilling righteousness. The force 
of the article is clear—the law of the freedom implied in 
the preceding declaration about life—briefly, the law of 
our freedom. 

Thus from this passage we conclude that in speaking of 
law St James is speaking of the Christian standard of righteous- 
ness. There is of course for Christians, as for Jews, a standard 
of righteousness. The distinguishing mark of the Christian 
standard is that it is perfect, a complete and final expression of 
Gop’s righteousness, and that it is imposed upon men who are 
free, not from the duty of obeying, but from all unconquerable 
obstacles to obedience. 

The next passage we shall consider is chap. ii. vv. 8—14. 

St James continues his plea for action corresponding to 
knowledge and grace by a special appeal for the avoidance of 
personal partiality. Partial treatment of persons is a breach of 
the unity of the brotherhood (v. 4)’; it implies uncharitable 
discrimination between brother and brother, and an assumption 
of the right to judge. Further, the particular partiality 
instanced is itself directly opposed to the known principles of 
Gop’s judgments and selections (v. 5); and also it has no ground 


1 Note the prominence of ddedpoi wou v. 1 and ddeAgol pou dyamnrol v. 5. 
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in the character or actions of those selected for such treatment 
(vv. 6,7). Partiality, in fact, is a direct contravention of the 
law, which bids us love our neighbours, a véwos BacidsKés. 
Such’ contravention, even of a particular precept, involves the 
guilt of transgression, transgression of the whole law. For the 
Legislator is one and the same for all persons, and for all parts 
of the law; and He will judge us by means of law, a law which 
accompanies freedom and therefore can be fulfilled if we will. 
Words and acts should have regard to that inevitable judgment, 
before which only the merciful man will stand unshamed, for it 
will be unmerciful only to the man who did no mercy. 

We have already seen that this passage is closely allied 
to the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount. The Lord Jesus 
is the Legislator: the law is the law which He promulgated in 
its perfect and full form. We need not urge this point further. 
But there is one phrase which illuminates the whole matter, 
the phrase vowos BacwdsKos, a royal law. 

But, first, we observe the clear appropriateness of the phrase 
vomos €devOepias if interpreted as above. Our actions and 
words are those of men who are free to speak and to act as 
they know to be right; they are no longer under bondage ; 
the responsibility therefore of so acting and speaking is direct ; 
the judgment will proceed by the application of a law, which 
we are free to obey and therefore have no excuse for not 
obeying. 

The law is called a royal law, vouos Baciduxcs. There are 
two phrases in the context which probably suggested the 
epithet. Christians are described (v. 5) as “‘ possessors of the 
Kingdom ” (kAnpovopous tis Bacwdelas): and reference is made 
to “the fair Name which was invoked upon (or over) them.” 
The reference can hardly be other than to baptism, and the 
Name is the Name of Gop, either in the threefold invocation, 
or in the summary form, the Name of the Lord Jesus. The 
special connotation is that, while possessors of the Kingdom, 
they themselves are a possession of the Lord: the life given 
makes them His possession; His Name has been placed upon 
them’. It follows, at once, that voyos Baoiduixds means the 
1 Deissmann, Bibl. St. i. 143 f., ii, 25 (Germ.). 
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King’s law; and that the law referred to is so described, not m 
contrast with other laws of less importance’, nor in contrast 
with laws imposed upon other kinds of people, but in contrast 
with laws imposed by other authority. “If you fulfil kingly 
law.” The absence of the article emphasises the character of 
this law, as distinguished from the mere fact of its existence. “If 
the law you fulfil is King’s law” would be a fair paraphrase. 

Thus in vouos Bacidtxos St James refers to the Christian 
standard of righteousness as the law of the Kingdom governing 
not only personal conduct but the relations of the brethren to 
each other in all their forms». He emphasises the solidarity 
of this law. Transgression in one particular is a breach of the 
whole: the particular law which is transgressed convicts the 
transgressor of sin. This solidarity depends on the fact that 
there is but one Legislator: and the guilt of transgression 
depends on the freedom to obey; of this guilt the Legislator 
will take cognisance as Judge. 

There remains one other reference to law in this Epistle 
(iv. 11,12). In some sense here the interest of “a brother” 
and the interest of “law” are identified. “Backbiting” or 
“speaking slanderously of the absent*” is obviously a sin against 
Christian law: but it is not so easy to see how it can be called 
“backbiting ” or “speaking slanderously of” Christian law itself. 
The suggestion that it refers to speaking slanderously of a 
brother for observing the Mosaic law, has no support in the 
language or the context. The simplest explanation seems to 
be that St James regards the brother who is slandered, that is, 
whose life or action, in reality truly Christian, is attacked as 
unchristian, as, in his degree, embodying Christian law: in 
a sense law is personified in him‘. It is law in him which is 
slandered and judged: and such slandering and judging of 


1 « Supreme law” Mayor. 

? Note the subtle but close correspondence with St Matthew’s treatment of 
the Sermon on the Mount as the law of the new kingdom. 

3 Field, Notes, p. 238 (Cambridge, 1899). 

4 Cf. ii. 9, iii. 14. It is possible that the key lies in iii. 9. Men xaé’ duolwow 
Geob yeyovbras are clearly, so far as their lives represent their calling, living 
embodiments of righteousness, of law. Chrysostom paraphrases riéiros 1 Tim, 
iv. 12 by the words éupuxos vduos. 
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law in the concrete cannot be an act according to law. It 
implies an authority which does not belong except to the 
One Lawgiver and Judge. 

To sum up the enumeration of the references to ae in this 
Epistle. The Lawgiver is the Lord Jesus: the law is the 
declaration of the righteousness of Gop as embodied in His 
teaching ; it is the law of the Kingdom which He established, 
a law which His subjects have been made free to obey, and 
which they represent indeed and embody in their own lives. 
These conceptions are so far Judaic, and no further, as the 
Sermon on the Mount is Judaic, or as St Paul’s language is 
when he speaks of o vouos Tod mvevpatos Ths wns ev Xpicte 
*Incod*. They imply the Mosaic position as antecedent; but 
they involve its supersession in the very process of completion. 
They are in no sense Judaistic; they do not overlay Christian 
teaching with Jewish tradition or with the transitory colour 
of the old dispensation. They are not limited in reference to 
any class or age of the Church: they are, in fact, the simplest 
and most general conceptions of Christian ethics, as valid and 
intelligible for Gentile as for Jew, for the latest age in which 
we live as for the first years of the growing Church. 

Nor is this all: the conceptions are Christian and Catholic. 
But further the matter-of-course way in which they are 
stated, assumed as familiar, summarily cited and used for 
argument and exhortation, without expansion or vindication, 
shows that the writer presumes long and thorough teaching 
and practice. They have been thoroughly assimilated by the 
minds and consciences both of the writer and of his readers. 
We are at a late stage rather than an early stage in the 
development of the Christian conscience, social and individual. 
Principles embodied in abstract expression can be freely 
appealed to without danger of misconception. 
© To hazard a comparison, the intellectual or spiritual atmo- 
sphere is rather that of the Epistle to the Ephesians and the 
First Epistle of St John, than that of the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians or the early speeches of the Acts. 


Me 


’ 1 Cf, also Heb. viii, 6. 
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Norte A, on ii. 11 ff. and St Matthew v. 17 ff. 


The two instances of law quoted by St James are the first 
two laws named and interpreted by the Lord Jesus in Matthew 
v. 17 ff., to exemplify the abounding righteousness demanded of 
the subjects of the Kingdom. In St Matthew there are, beside 
a reference to the law of divorce included under the law against 
adultery, the law against false swearing and the lex talronis 
which are represented here in wv. 12, 13 (obtws NaneiTe...€XE0s). 
Again in St Matthew the consideration of the law of love leads 
directly to the demand for perfection (v. 48); here the law of 
love is the main element in the kingly law which has been 
described as a perfect law. We have then in this passage of 
St James all the elements of the discussion of the law in ues 
Sermon on the Mount. 

This parallelism goes some way towards justifying us in 
taking 0 eim@y to refer to the Lord Jesus. 


Note B, wrespacpos. 


It has been throughout assumed that mevpacpos and treipa- 
feo0as refer to temptation in the sense of “allurement to evil.” 
But in the face of current interpretation this point must be con- 
sidered. The word (verb and substantive) occurs only in the 
first chapter. In verses 12, 13, 14 there can be no doubt as to 
its meaning. St James analyses the nature of “temptation ” 
in such a way as to make it plain that he is thinking of 
“allurement to evil.” 

Can it have any other reference in v. 2? If the analysis of 
the argument which has been given above is correct, it is clear 
that the nexus of thought is continuous from v. 2 tov. 18. It 
follows as a necessary consequence that in v. 2 St James is 
thinking, not of outward trials and sufferings, but of “allure- 
ment to evil.” 

It is of course possible that in v. 2 mevpacuos may be used 
in a more comprehensive sense than in wv. 12 ff., and may include 
both the trials of external conditions and the allurement to evil. 
It is indeed always difficult to define the exact suggestion 
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of any word which is used in diverse associations; and it 
is peculiarly difficult with this word because of the natural 
fluidity of moral terms and notions. It may be that the effect 
of external conditions upon character should be included in the 
term. Atthe same time the dominant idea, as determined by 
the context, is that of “allurement to evil,” and that as lying 
within the complexities of a man’s personal nature. 

If we ask how such simple considerations as are here 
adduced could have been so generally overlooked or ignored, 
the answer is manifold. 

In the first place, it is common-place in the interpretation 
of the Epistle to expect absence of connexion in the thought, 
abrupt transitions, changes of subject, and indifference to 
method. Harnack bases his view of the genesis of the 
document largely on this assumed characteristic. But I hope 
that the analysis and paraphrase here given will once for all 
dispose of this theory. The Epistle is in fact carefully and 
logically constructed. It is not only in single utterances that 
the mind of the writer shows depth and grasp; these qualities 
appear no less in the concatenation of the parts and the 
structure of the whole. And in reality there are few writers 
who could be less safely charged with an inconsistent or even 
a loose use of terms. The general character of the Epistle 
gives no justification for interpreting 7respacyuds differently 
in v.2 and v. 14 (aewpdfer@ar). 

But no doubt a more potent influence has been the 
difficulty of understanding that the occurrence of “ allurement 
to evil” can be an occasion of joy to the Christian. It is 
a “hard saying.” The anxious prayer “lead us not into 
temptation,” the advice to pray “that ye come not into 
temptation,” contrast strangely with the abrupt and bold de- 
mand to “count it all joy when ye meet manifold temptations.” 
Yet there is a true joy for the warrior when he meets face to 
face the foe whom he has been directed to subjugate, in a 
warfare that trains hand and eye and steels the nerve and 
tempers the will. There is a joy for the servant when he is 
engaged on the hardest task his master claims from him. And 
for both, in warfare and service, moral quality and effectiveness 

P. 3 
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depend largely on the power of rejoicing in the effort demanded. 
In fact this exhortation is another instance of the singular 
| Penetration and truthfulness of St James’ treatment of the 
| things of the human spirit, of psychological facts and conditions. 
\ He always cuts deep, not often perhaps deeper than in this 
'demand. 

Another influence in producing the double interpretation of 
meipacpos is the belief that the Epistle is largely concerned 
with persecutions and faithfulness under persecutions. But the 
references to persecution in this Epistle are by no means so 
definite or so emphatic as to justify any such conclusion. 

In ii. 6 there is a reference to dragging before Jawcourts, and 
to a blaspheming of the “fair name which was invoked over 
you.” It is by no means certain to what persons or actions 
this refers. They are quoted as characteristic of “the rich.” 
Professor Mayor! interprets it “of Jews, especially the rich 
Sadducees”: but there is no confirmation of this view in the 
context; it must rest on the general consideration that the 
Epistle is meant for Jewish Christians at a very early stage 
of the history of the Church; and that general consideration 
cannot be substantiated. Moreover the context, so far as it 
gives any indications, rather suggests that these rich people 
were Christians. They come into the Christian assemblies, 
presumably for worship or to receive instruction; they are 
paralleled with “the poor, rich in faith,” who are obviously 
Christians; they are objects of preferential treatment in the 

, Church. The “blasphemy of the fair Name” is indeed a 
‘difficulty in the way of this interpretation, if it must neces- 
sarily imply impious and calumnious misrepresentation. But 
it is not impossible that the word may refer to the scandal and 
shame caused by action on the part of professing Christians 
inconsistent with the moral obligations of their allegiance. In 
that case, we should have a parallel in 1 Cor. vi. 

But in any case and even granting that the reference here is 
to persecutions from outside the Church involving blasphemous 
misrepresentations of Christian truth and practice, the allusion 
is purely incidental ; it is made merely to illustrate the character 

1 St James, ed. 1, p. 81. 
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of the rich by a marked characteristic, and is not in any way 
emphasised as a serious element in the Christian experience. 
If it had been a serious element, it could hardly have failed 
to gain definite and repeated mention in ch.i. But there the 
difficulties of the Christians are the personal difficulties of 
overcoming sin. 

_In ch. v. 7 ff. we have an earnest exhortation to longsuffering. 
But here again there seems to be no direct allusion to persecu- 
tion. The paxpoOvuia of this chapter corresponds to the 
vrropovy of ch.i. It is longsuffering in the warfare against sin, 
and patience in waiting for the Lord, that are required. The 
writer fears that the protracted delay in the Lord’s coming 
may lead them to abandon hope, and with hope all active faith. 
It may lead them to mutual recriminations, as though the sins 
of Christians barred the fulfilment of their hopes. Thus the 
example of the Prophets, who spoke and maintained their 
message, though they saw not its fulfilment, is directly ap- 
plicable; and so also is the example of Job, whose faith 
persisted through the extremes of providential calamities 
accumulating and long continued, and by so persisting illus- 
_ trated the reality and multitude of Gop’s mercies. Persecution 
is not the difficulty here. It is rather on the one hand the 
protracted delay of the Lord’s coming, and on the other the 
inherent trouble and stress of Christian endeavour. 

We conclude that no argument can be derived from the 
general tenour of the Epistle for interpreting wevpacyos in 1. 2 
of trials, in the sense of persecution. 

There is some reason for thinking that St. James is here 
consciously defining and restricting the meaning of meipacpds. 
He is claiming the word exclusively to express allurement to 
evil, in contrast to the wider use. This view is suggested by 
the direct antithesis between his statement in v. 18, and such 
passages as Exodus xvi. 4; Judges i. 22; Deut. vii. 19, where 
a “trying” of Israel is attributed to Gop; to these may be 
added Wisd, iii. 5, xi. 10; Sir. ii, 1; Judith viii. 24—277. 

We shall see in connexion with the reference to Abraham 


1 Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 71, 72. 
3—2 
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that St. James interprets Scripture boldly. Here he indirectly 
sets aside a possible, perhaps a frequent, misinterpretation. 


Note C. 80€a. 


The suggestion given above’ as to the interpretation of this 
phrase in chap. ii. 1 requires some further discussion. 

In the first place, the simplest translation of the words as 
they stand appears to be “the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, ~ 
our glory,” the genitive of the personal pronoun going with 
both the words that qualify the personal name. 

This would be at once clear if for tis d0&ns we had, for 
instance, ris édsidos, THs Cos, or any other such familiar 
connexion; or if we had had rod xupiov ‘Incotd Xpiotod tis 
S0Ens jyov. The question then arises, Is there any such un- 
naturalness in the meaning thus given as compels us to seek 
for some other translation ? 

That the Lord Jesus is, in a true sense, the glory of man, 
and especially the glory of Christians, requires little explana- 
tion. The idea has its roots in the Old Testament and its 
parallels in the New. 

In the Old Testament’ the glory of Jehovah is a summary 
term for the self-revealed character and being of Gop, the 
divine nature as revealed to man, the outward manifestation | 
of His Nature in history, in the life of the nation. Further, 
the natural world itself declares the glory of Gop, and man’s 
nature and story are marked by that glory, revealing Gop’s — 
nature and purpose through His acts®*. 

The main idea of “glory” is thus seen to be revelation by 
act, as the expression of character. 

As applied to men, the word is used to indicate sometimes 
the outward tokens of prosperity, or reputation. But it is also 
used in a peculiar sense to denote the self; it forms the parallel 
to “my soul” in Gen. xlix. 6, and “heart” in Ps. xvi. 9, eviii. 1. 
However this usage be explained, it is clear that it might well 

1p. 24. 


? Hastings, D.B. 11. p. 184. 
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be a starting-point for the use of the word to indicate the 
nature of man as expressed in character and actions, whether 
in its ideal character as purposed by Gop or in its actual con- 
dition. 

In the New Testament the dominant idea of the word is, 
as in the Old, the revelation of nature by act and character. 
It is used of that manifestation of the Presence of Gop which 
will accompany the Return, whether as the glory of the Father 
or as the glory of the Son. It is used as a summary term for 
Gop’s revelation of Himself in whatever way?, as well as for the 
expression of assent and praise on the part of men®. It is used 
especially as summing up the divine character and life as 
revealed in Christ, and in His character, work and acts*. 

But there is a further application of the term to man which 
cannot be altogether separated from the above uses. 

St Paul in the Romans twice uses the phrase 7) d0£a rod 
Geod to mean the revealed mind of Gop about man‘, the true 
righteousness of human nature as purposed by Gop, from 
which all men are far removed, but the hope of attaining to 
which is restored in Christ. The thought occurs in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians; the glory of Gop, the glory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, is the goal to which Gop calls and brings by His 
grace’. 

The parallelism of the two phrases is important, as marking 
the transition to the idea that the Glory or ideal of human 
nature is realised in Christ. 

We have this expressed perhaps in 1 Cor. i. 7, 8: the 
phrase “the Lord of Glory” in that passage seems to have 
a double reference, to the wisdom of GoD as revealed, and to 
the “glory” of Christians which has just been named as the 
object of that Wisdom‘; and this interpretation is supported by 
a comparison with 2 Cor. ili. 18, iv. 4. 

But the most express statement of this thought is to be 
found in Coloss. 1. 27, where “the glory” must mean that 
realisation of the truth and beauty of human nature in the 

1 Acts vii. 2; Rom, i. 23. 2 Rom. ix. 4. 
3 Eph. i. 6f. 4 Rom. iii. 23, vi. 2. 
> 1 Thess. ii. 12; 2 Thess. i. 14. 6 Rom. ix. 23. 
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perfection of its moral activity which is now hidden behind the 
sufferings of the present time (v. 24). Both suffering and glory 
are the proper expression!, if we may say so, of the indwelling 
Christ, under the several conditions of earthly and heavenly 
life. It is “Christ in us” who at once calls to sufferings 
and guarantees the glorious issue of suffering in redeemed 
humanity. 

It is important to observe that it is definitely the Incarnate 
Christ of whom this relation is predicated, both here and in 
Ephes. i.18. It is as the risen and ascended Lord, that He 
gained “glory” from Gop in His perfected and glorified Hu- 
manity, as in fact the Son of Man. So we have in St Jobn 
(xiii. 81) the definite interpretation viv édo€ac6n 6 vids Tod 
avOperov?. - 

It seems then that d0€&a is used of that perfection of human 
nature which was revealed in Christ and is guaranteed for man 
by Him. He is in fact man’s glory. St James in describing 
Him as such is, as so often, concentrating in one brief and 
profound phrase a long chapter of Gop’s dealings with and for 
man. 

There is then a remarkable concatenation of thought in 
the three phrases 6 ratnp TOY POT, oyH adnOeias and Tod 
Kuptov nov Inood Xpiotod ths ddEns. According to St John’s 
teaching “under the action of Light the Truth is seen in Christ 
as Glory®.” In St James, as we have seen, the truth is par- 
ticularly that reality of human life and character which was, so 
to speak, the idea of man in creation and is the object of the 
restorative work of redemption. And we may note as remark- 
ably parallel in thought St Paul’s description of man, as edcav 
kat dd&a Yeod bTrdpywv', remembering the reference to Genesis 
in St James il. 7—10. 

These comparisons throw light on the significance of the 
phrase 0 tratip Tov Potwv. It can hardly be doubted that the 


1 Cf. 2 Cor, iv. 17, v. 21; Heb. ii. 10; Luke ii. 32. 

2 Cf. Dr Westcott’s note—‘In Him little by little under the conditions of 
human existence, the absolute idea of manhood was revealed.” 

3 Westcott, St John, p. xlvii. 

21 Cortxaine 
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word as is here used in a spiritual sense, of all the means and 
acts of spiritual illumination which Gop uses, and uses, if we 
may reverently say so, by the proper necessity of His nature. 


Norte D, on ur 1. 


There is no definite indication at this point of the connexion 
of this passage with the preceding chapters. But a little re- 
flection shows the connexion clearly. 

St James has dealt with the nature of faith as the funda- 
mental element in Christian character. In i. 5 he indicated 
that the principal instrument, so to speak, with which faith 
meets temptation is wisdom. So he now goes on to deal with 
the nature of true wisdom. This subject occupies chaps. iii— 
v. 6, and in v. 7 ff. he developes the part which endurance 
plays in the Christian life, already indicated in i. 3, 4,12, There 
he marks the transition by the particle ody—the nature of 
faith and wisdom being firmly understood, Christians can be 
urged to endure with long-suffering patience. 

We note that each of these divisions is marked by the 
loving appeal to the readers as “ brethren,” 11.1, 1. 1, v. 7. 


Note HE, on tv. 5 ff. 


This very difficult passage is a crux of commentators. An 
attempt must be made to unravel some of the difficulties. 

St James is dealing in this section with wisdom as the 
weapon by which faith meets and overcomes temptation. In 
chap. iii. he has considered at length, first, the necessity of 
control of the tongue, as an instance of wisdom, and from the 
single instance he has gone on to deal with the character of 
true wisdom in general. In ch. iv. he presses home his argu- 
ment as to this character, by an appeal to experience and 
conscience: the wars, battles, lusts, which are directly opposed 
to the character formed by wisdom, are due to the uncontrolled 
appetite for pleasures, pleasures which are always carrying on 
their campaign in the human body. He contrasts this obedience 
to the pleasures, which he summarises as the friendship of the 
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world, with the obedience to Gop, which carries with it an — 
intimacy with Gop and a power of resisting the devil. In 
enforcing this contrast he reminds them that compromise is 
impossible: the friendship of the world involves the enmity of 
Gop: the man who determines to be a friend of the world 
thereby takes his stand in enmity to Gop. For scripture (he 
appeals to his readers’ own knowledge) quite clearly teaches, 
that Gop has a jealous longing for the spirit which He settled 
in man, a longing which brooks no rival: nay, more, He gives 
to man a gift still greater than that spirit, the gift of re- 
generation. Therefore they must not hesitate to submit 
themselves wholly to Gop, and oppose the devil. * 


This paraphrase assumes that 


(a) in v.5 70 mvedya is the spiritual nature of man im- 
parted at creation ; and is the object of ézrumoGet ; 


(b) o Oeds is the subject both of ézrumoGe? and of KaTo- 
KLOED 5 

(c) pelfova xyapw refers to the gift of regeneration in 
Christ, the new life, involving new power to resist evil, a gift 
greater than the original gift of life in creation ; 

(d) the reference to tazresvots is due to the fact that this 
gift to be effective requires to be received humbly and with 
self-surrender. 

Something must be said on these points. 

In the first place, it is at least suitable to the context to 
supply the subject to ésrumoGe? from @eds in the preceding 
clause. The argument indeed requires that the subject of 
érimroVet should be @eds or identical with Oeds: so if To 
mvevpa is the subject it must of course mean the Spirit of Gop. 
But certainly in this case ro dysov mvedwa or TO TvEedua TO 
dyvov would have been more natural, because unambiguous. 
Again, if we supply 6 Oeds to émuroOet we have no difficulty 
with cat@xicev; the subject is the same with both verbs: but 
if TO avedua is taken as subject to ésumoOet we have to go 
back over 70 mvedua to Beds to find a subject for Kat@xucer, 
a difficulty which probably occasioned the substitution of the 


word Katéxnoev. 
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In the second place the sense requires the expression of the 

object of ésrumoGet: indeed the emphasis is upon the object: 
you cannot have the world’s friendship without Gop’s enmity, 
for “you yourselves are the object of Gop’s jealous affection, 
the spirit, that is, which He settled in you”: the express state- 
ment of the object of this affection is the last thing that can be 
dispensed with here. 
_ Again, no tolerable explanation has been given of petfova 
d€ Sidwow Xdpwv, on the assumption that To rvedua refers to the 
Holy Spirit. On that assumption pe/fova has to be translated 
“all the greater,’ because, that is, of this eager affection: 
_ but this interpretation ignores the drift of the passage, which 
is throughout that of stern warning. “Friendship with the 
world is enmity toGoD: or do you really suppose that Scripture 
talks at random in saying that He jealously longs after the 
spirit He settled in us? Nay, remember, He gives us even 
a greater gift, wherefore greater is the danger of attempting 
compromise, therefore subject yourselves to Gop.” Surely the 
mention of this welfmv yapis is introduced as a culminating 
argument to show the greatness of Gop’s love for man, and 
the awful character of man’s neglect. But in that case the 
first gift, than which this is greater, cannot be the Holy Spirit, 
than which no gift could be greater: it must be that spirit by 
the inbreathing of which man became a living soul. 

Add to this that in the plain structure of the sentence, the 
peifova yap as object of didwow ought to be relative to the 
object of KaT@xicer. 

And further, in this contrast of the “greater gift” of the 
new life in Christ with the life given in creation we have 
a close parallel to the contrast between the Adyos adnOeias and 
the gudutos Adyos in ch. i. The appeal to the original status of 
man in creation and the enforcement of that appeal by the 
reference to their new creation is thoroughly in St James's 
manner. 

It should not be overlooked that in ch. i, we have already 
had a very marked and notable reference to the nature of man 
as created (iii. 9) and to his position in relation to the other 
created things (iii. 7, 8). 
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For ro-avedpua in this meaning we may refer to Zech. xu. 1; 
Kecles. xii. 7; Isa. xlii. 5, and Gen. ii. 7 may also be com- 
pared. = 
It must, of course, be admitted that the passage with this 
explanation involves, by its quite cursory allusion to full 
Christian teaching, an advanced condition of Christian in- 
struction and experience in the readers. But this conclusion 
has in reality forced itself upon us, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, in each of the attempts we have made to get below the 
surface of St James’ teaching. And it is certainly reasonable 
to hope to get the right conclusions in this way, rather than by 
forcing the text to suit more general ideas of what that con- 
dition must have been. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


(2) GENERAL TREATMENT OF FAITH. 


Sr JAMES refers to faith in more than one passage of the 
Epistle in addition to the special treatment which he devotes 
to the question of faith and works in the second chapter. We 
will consider first these other allusions, and afterwards examine 
the passage which has dominated the criticism of the Epistle. 

i: 2—4, Ildcav yapav jynoacbe, adedpoi pov, drav Tret- 
pacwots mepiméonte TroiKiAols, yuw@aKovTes OTL TO SoKipuov 
ULOV THs TlioTews KaTEepyateTas UTropmovny: 7 Sé UTropovn épyov 
Tédelov exéTo, iva Are TédELoL Kal OAOKANPOL, ev pwNdevl NewTrO- 
[evol. 

The first mention of faith occurs in the third verse of the 
Epistle, in the passage which deals with the proper temper of the 
Christian under temptation. The Christian is told to rejoice 
when he finds himself face to face with temptation, because 
his faith, if genuine, has its proper effect in endurance. The 
additional assurance which temptation thus brings with it is 
a proper ground for joy. 

The phrase 70 doxiusov vudv THs Tictews has given much 
trouble to interpreters. It will be enough to say here that it 
has been shown by Deissmann! that the adjective doxiusos is 
used indifferently with dd«:uos of tested metals, especially of 
proof gold. It is not necessary therefore in this passage to 
understand the phrase (as Zahn does) as meaning “ the instru- 
ment which tests your faith,” for which no parallel is adduced, 


nor as the “process of testing.” Both interpretations make 


1 Op. cit. ii. p. 87 (Germ.) 
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the words a paraphrase of wevpacuwoi; they are supported by 
reference to Rom. v. 3. But they neglect a very important 
difference between the two passages; they put an unwarrant- 
able meaning on the words, and they overlook the fact that in 
1 Peter i. 7 we have an elaboration of St James’s metaphor 
which fixes the meaning. 

The phrase is therefore an instance of the use of the neuter 
singular adjective as equivalent to an abstract noun’: and we 
may translate either by “the genuine part of your faith, your 
faith so far as genuine” or by “your genuineness of faith, 
your faith genuine as it is.” The expression then is character- 
istically exact and penetrating: temptations do not produce 
endurance unless met by faith?; nor does faith produce en- 
durance unless it is genuine faith. Rejoice, says St James, 
because your genuineness of faith works effectively endurance. 

Faith here is treated as the fundamental element in Chris- 
tian character. The reference is brief and so apparently casual 
that its importance is easily missed in an analysis of the 
passage*. But it cannot be overlooked without serious mis- 
understanding of St James’s position. Here, as throughout, he 
deals expressly with the practical question in hand; but he 
does not leave us in doubt as to the foundation of principle on 
which all practice must be based. At the root of all Christian 
endeavour to meet temptation lies faith, faith in Gop as the 
Source and purposeful Provider of all good and of nothing but 
good, faith in Gop in its Christian quality as the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ our Glory. For the object of the faith 
here spoken of must be sought in the context, as I have thus 
indicated. 

1.6. aiteitw de év tioter, undev Siaxpivopevos, 0 yap d.a- 
Kpwopevos éorxev KAVdSwrvr Oaracons aveusfowevm Kal pumto- 
Mev. 

The word occurs again in the 6th verse. If faith is the 
foundation of Christian endeavour, wisdom is the tool by which 
it works, To meet temptation, wisdom is needed for faith to 


1 Blass, Gr. Gr. p. 155 (E.T.). 
2 Cf. n. on Rom. y. infra p. 55. 
3 See the analysis in Mayor, and Carr (Cambridge Greek Testament). 
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use. And that wisdom may be obtained from Gop un- 
grudgingly in answer to prayer, if the prayer, again, be offered 
in faith. Here again faith is simply belief in Gop as the willing 
giver of good. The participial clause that follows (udev S1a- 
Kpwopevos «.T.d.) does not interpret the phrase aireitw év 
mioret, but adds to faith a second condition of acceptable prayer, 
namely that a man should have no doubt as to what he really 
wants. The prayer that is not and cannot be heard is the 
prayer of the heart that wavers in its purpose and allegiance, 
the prayer of the man of two minds. If the purpose of the 
heart is single and the faith in GoD genuine, the prayer for 
wisdom will be heard and answered. 

Exactly the same conditions are laid down in ch. v. 15, 16 for 
prayer that can be heard. It must be the prayer of faith, or 
belief in the will and power of the Lord, and it must be the 
prayer of a righteous man, a man who has no double meaning 
in his prayer, in the active exercise of his mind. Such prayer 
is mighty in intercession for others (v. 19) as well as in entreaty 
for self (i. 6 ff.). 

Faith, then, is belief in Gop, not merely in His existence, 
but in His character and in His absolutely good will towards 
man. 

We come to the second chapter. In this chapter St James 
expounds the practical characteristics of that genuine faith 
to which he has already appealed, the genuine Christian 
faith in Gop. He does so by selecting two kinds of conduct 
and exposing the inconsistency between them and this faith. 
The one appears in our dealings with other men, namely 
favouritism ; the other affects our personal character in itself, 
the failing to act upon belief. 

He brings out the inconsistency in the first case by a direct 
antithesis. “The faith of our Lord Jesus Christ our Glory,” is 
put into direct antithesis to acts of favouritism: they must not 
coexist in the same character. 

The phrase itself 7 wiotis Tod Kupiou juav “Inood Xpiotod 
Ths So&ns is not free from ambiguity. It is the only place in 
which St James uses a genitive substantive after riotis. The 


1 Cf, Rom, xiv. 23; Acts x. 20; Isaiah i, 25, ii. 12-14; Wisdom i. 1, 2, 3. 
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use is clearly significant: he marks at this point the full 
character and substance of the faith to which he has appealed. 
But it is not perfectly clear in what way the genitival clause 
qualifies 1 miotis. The simplest explanation is perhaps to 
regard the genitive as objective—“ your faith in our Lord Jesus. 
Christ”: but it is quite possible and on some grounds prefer- 
able to regard the genitive as qualitative, as defining the 
particular character of their faith in Gop. “The faith in Gop 
which has for its support and content our Lord Jesus Christ?,” 
that is, the Christian kind of faith in Gop. But in either case it 
is clear that the word iors is used here in the same sense as in 
the first chapter, of the Christian temper or quality of mind, 
and not in the later sense of the faith, as the body of Christian. 
truths. And again, it involves the full sense of faith, more than 
the mere belief in existence ; for its possession is the character- 
istic mark of the Christian and is inconsistent with any allow- 
ance of himself in sin, as it is inconsistent with inactivity. 

It is important to observe exactly how St James drives 
home this point of the inconsistency between personal prefer- 
ences-and genuine Christian faith. In the first place, in his 
characteristically concrete way he gives an instance of what he 
means (vv. 2, 3); he then appeals to his readers themselves to 
say whether such conduct does not mark an essential incon- 
sistency and-rottenness in their inner judgments (v. 4). He 
enforces this appeal by definite instruction. 

First, such conduct does not follow the example which Gop 
Himself gives (wv. 5, 6); nor does it rest on any merit in the 
persons distinguished (vv. 6, 7); nor is it an example of 
obedience to the law; it is in fact a contravention of law and 
cannot be ventured without sin (vv. 8 ff.). 

The faith, then, involves not only belief in Gop but imita- 
tion of His Character as revealed in His dealings with man 
especially through Christ, and obedience to His kingly law, in 
anticipation of judgment. 

This treatment of a particular form of wrong-doing and 
its inconsistency with genuine faith leads directly to the 
question, What is the advantage of asserting the possession of 


1 Cf. Rom. iii, 22 with Sanday and Headlam’s note, 
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faith without the possession of acts? Can his alleged faith 
(4) wiortis) save a man by “one act at once” ? 


The answer must be carefully considered. It is as follows: 


The mere declaration of benevolence is no good: words 
without deeds are of no use in charity; nor are they in regard 
to faith. The faith which finds no acts appropriate to it is 
dead in its isolation ; nay, it will be challenged for proof of its 
existence. It may claim to exist as belief of fact without 
influence on conduct: in this sense the devils have faith, but 
that is not faith in any Christian sense. The man who pretends 
that it is may learn by the example of Abraham that his faith 
apart from its proper acts is idle. Abraham was justified in 
consequence of acts, that is, by his act in offering Isaac. His 
faith was an active partner to his acts, and was in fact brought 
to perfection in consequence of the act: then and not till then 
was the Scripture actually fulfilled which declares that “Abra- 
ham believed Gop and it was reckoned to him for righteousness 
and he was called Gon’s friend.” It is clear that a man’s 
justification follows from acts and not from faith merely. So in 
the case of Rahab. Thus faith when it stands apart from acts 
is dead; the absence of acts proves that it has no active 
principle in it, even as the body apart from spirit is dead. 

The connexion of this passage with the preceding section 
would seem to be as follows. It was there shown that the 
possession of Christian faith is inconsistent with certain 
practices. Then as if in answer to the plea, “however im- 
perfect our practice we still possess faith,” the point is urged 
that the assertion of such possession is useless unless it is 
proved by the appropriate acts, faith being much more than 
a mere intellectual assent. The discussion turns on the futility 
of the pretence of faith, when its fruits are not to be seen. 
Abraham’s faith bore fruit; Rahab’s faith bore fruit; and their 
“justification” followed on those acts of faith. Without such 
fruit there is no evidence of the existence of faith: it is in fact 
barren and dead; it has no principle of activity in it, no 
reality, no genuineness, and therefore certainly cannot give life 


or save, 
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It is to be noted here 

(1) that the whole discussion is governed by the first 
sentence—“If a man say that he possesses faith.” It is the 
assertion of this possession which is challenged for proof: 2) 
Sivatas 4) riots... this faith which he claims to possess without 
showing its fruit. So again in v. 17 9 iors the article 
signifies “the faith under discussion, the faith thus asserted ” ; 
described in v. 18 as 7 miaris cov “this faith of yours.” 


(2) &pya are works or acts of faith, the results of active 
faith, its proper fruits. There is no hint here of any idea of 
“works of law.” The comparison with benevolence brings this 
out quite clearly: an asserted benevolence which stops at the 
kind word and does not express itself in act, in its natural 
effects and fruits, is useless. In fact both cases are instances 
of the hearing without doing which St James has already 
deprecated in ch. i. 

There is in fact no question here of theological formulas 
or even of contrasted religious principles. The question, as in 
i, 26, is wholly practical and springs directly out of the argu- 
ment as to hearing and doing; what does our Christian faith 
involve ? and the answer is wholly practical; it involves action 
corresponding to the object of our faith. The nature of this 
correspondence is illustrated and enforced in-11. 1—18, and 
the necessity of such action is simply and plainly enforced in 
vv. 14—26. 


(3) The illustration from the case of Abraham is in fact 
an interpretation of the Bible story. According to the story 
the declaration of Abraham’s “justification” follows imme- 
diately on the assertion of his faith: the offering of Isaac comes 
later. St James insists that the Scripture which declared his 
justification was not really fulfilled till the faith had borne fruit, 
till he offered Isaac. 


The result then of St James’s argument on faith is that the 
faith of a Christian involves implicit acceptance of Gop’s will 
and imitation of His Character, that Will and Character as 
shown in His dealings with men and in His express command- 
ments. It follows that this faith necessarily exhibits itself in 


am 
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its appropriate actions and only so has the power oft saving 
souls: in fact only so is it a true acceptance of the implaiated 
Word which alone saves souls. 


This faith is fully expressed in the formula, the faith of our “ 


Lord Jesus Christ our Glory. 


(6) CONTRAST WITH ST PAUL. 


In attempting once more to handle this vexed problem 
I shall distinguish first between two elements which have not 
always been kept apart. The question of the literary relation- 
ship of the Epistle of St James to the Epistle to the Romans 
is one of those elements. The question of the relation of 
St James’s teaching on faith to St Paul’s teaching on the same 
subject is the other. I propose to treat the latter first and to 
leave the discussion of the literary relationship, at least in the 
main, to a later section of this Essay. 

The analysis already given shows that St James regards faith, 
genuine faith, as the mainspring, in the individual character, 
of all Christian activity. The ultimate source of power is of 
course the Adyos Eugutos: but to the individual, the beginning 
and the continuance of the Christian life depends on the 
genuineness of the faith with which he accepts the gift and 
maintains his hold upon it. After asserting this principle, 
St James distinguishes in chap. i. between: genuine faith and 
pretended faith. He is not there discussing rival theories of 
justification, rival claimants of the power of justification. He 
is, in his concrete and dramatic way, expounding the qualities 
and character of genuine faith. Under his whole argument 
lies the assumption that faith justifies: he directs all his 
energies to insisting that this faith must be genuine, real, 
living. 

St Paul’s argument in the Epistle to the Romans is different. 
He begins by asserting that faith is the one condition . under 
which the power of Gop revealed in the Gospel brings a man 
to salvation. He then shows that all men alike need this 
bringing to salvation, or justification, Gentiles because they 
are obviously in sin, and will be judged by their works with the 
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Jews ; ews also, for the mere possession of the law does not 


iii 1-8 justitty and they have proved incapable of keeping the law, 
iii 9-20 +}iough for all that Gop is not implicated in man’s sin: all in 
ie fact are under sin and guilty before Gop; all are justified 
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through faith of Jesus Christ. 

Then with a brief vindication of Gop’s purpose in Christ 
Jesus, a renewed emphasis on the universality of Gop’s gift, 
thus connected with faith, and a mere hint at the position 
which law, as law, occupies—“do we invalidate law by the 
means of this faith? nay, we establish it”—he passes on to 
consider the case of Abraham as illustrating this teaching 
about faith. He argues that the righteousness reckoned to 
Abraham was reckoned freely by Gop; it did not depend on 
works, so that he could claim it as his wage: nor did it depend 
on the fact that he was circumcised; circumcision was the 
symbol and seal of a condition already existing before his cir- 
cumcision, a condition which is the real ground of Abraham’s 
fatherhood, including uncircumcised and circumeised alike, the 
condition, that is, of faith and its appropriate conduct: for 
Abraham’s reward, the promise offered to him and to his seed, 
was not and is not given or gained through law but through 
faith-righteousness: otherwise Abraham’s faith has been emptied 
of all meaning and the promise to that faith has had no effect ; 
for the actual work of law is not righteousness but wrath, 
because law occasions transgression. 

After thus establishing the fact that the righteousness 
reckoned to Abraham depended on his faith, St Paul is led by 
this last reference to law to explain the rationale of this 
method of faith. It was adopted in the counsels of GoD in 
order that all might depend on Gov’s grace, His free gift, and 
that therefore the promise should be assured to all who accepted 
tuat tree gift by faith, after the example of Abraham. He 
then brings out the force of the example, the faith in Gop the 
Creator and Restorer of life, the vigour cf his faith in the face 
of the obvious impossibility in his own physical state, the 
absence of all doubt, the loyal acknowledgement of the power 
and the faithfulness of Gop. This it is which was reckoned to 
him for righteousness. 
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The record was written for the sake of Christians, who in 
their turn have faith resting upon Gop, stimulated by His act of 
power in raising the Lord Jesus from the dead and confident that 
the atonement which was involved in that act will be fulfilled. 

St Paul’s argument thus has directly in view two contrasted 
religious principles. He is asserting the truth of justification 
by faith in contrast with the legalism of the Jews. He does 
not directly deal with the questions arising out of the character 
of faith as a religious principle: his object is to destroy the 
claim that the possession of the law ensured to the Jews 
exclusive privileges, privilege as against Gop, if we may say 
so, in rendering their position secure in spite of their own 
transgressions, and privilege as against Gentiles in excluding 
them from any claim to the heritage of Abraham. By carrying 
back the origin of Jewish privilege to Abraham’s faith and 
Gop’s free reckoning to him of righteousness, St Paul at once 
goes beyond the Jewish law, even for the Jews, and at the same 
time claims that the principle thus involved is as common to 
mankind as is the fact of sin, and corresponds in human 
character to the oneness of Gop Himself. By their subjection 
to one GoD, by their possession of the same quality of faith, no 
less than by their community in sin, all mankind stand on an 
equality. There is no immunity from human weakness, nor is 
there any exclusive privilege in the means of salvation: for 
there is one GoD for all men. 

But although this is the main and direct interest of St Paul’s 
argument, there can be no doubt as to the quality of that faith 
which he champions. The whole ratiocination springs from the 


need of justification and the certainty of judgment according ii 


to works. There is no room for the idea of an inoperative 
faith. The works which are contrasted with faith are works of 
law: but even so the contrast’ is strictly defined and limited. 
Faith has its own works which will constitute the material of 
judgment (cf. ii. 18, iti. 8, vi. 1, 15). He expressly provides 
against the idea that the principle of faith renders acts in- 
different. And ‘indeed works of law themselves are proper 
activities of faith. There is no room for misunderstanding in 
this matter. But the main interest is the assertion of the 
4 2, 
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primary and exclusive necessity of faith, in correspondence with 
the true character of justification as Gon’s free gift. 

We arrive therefore at the following conclusions : 

(1) The positive teaching as to faith is identical in St James 
and St Paul. With both it is the fundamental element of 
Christian character; with both it necessarily involves activity, 
works of faith. 

(2) The polemical object in the two writers is different : in 
St Paul it is a rival religious principle; in St James it is a 
false view and application of the principle of faith. St Paul 
has to argue and maintain the historical antecedence of faith 
as the justifying principle, as against Jewish privilege. St James 
deals solely with the proper consequences of the acceptance of 
faith as the fundamental principle of personal religion. 

(3) In dealing with the exemplary instance of Abraham 
St Paul lays the whole stress on the scriptural declaration 
without enquiring into the nature of the belief which was the 
occasion for the imputation of righteousness. With St James 
the nature of that belief is the kernel of his argument, and to 
elucidate it he does not merely quote Scripture but interprets it. 

If these conclusions are justifiable, it is obvious that neither 
writer can be directing his polemic against the other. Such 
an intention would imply a misunderstanding which cannot 
reasonably be imputed. 

But at the same time we are left with a very curious and 
intricate problem—a literary, not a theological, problem. A 
verbal comparison suggests, 1f it does not necessitate, the im- 
pression that there is direct contradiction. The consideration 
of this problem must be left for future treatment. 

But before leaving the subject it should be remarked that 
St James’s treatment is distinctly later in order of thought than 
St Paul’s. He is dealing with a state of mind and practice 
which depends on the well-established assumption of the 
principle which St Paul has to argue. Such posteriority in the 
order of thought does not necessarily imply posteriority of date. 
It may be due to the different conditions of the writers or of 
the persons addressed. But it must at any rate receive careful 
consideration. 


CHAPTER IV. 


COMPARISON WITH SOME OTHER WRITINGS. 
I. Tue EpPIsTLE To THE ROMANS. 


IN comparing these two Epistles we shall have to distin- 
guish between resemblances of literary form and resemblances 
in the subjects treated. The whole investigation is beset with 
difficulties. In the first place, it is seldom easy to assign the 
proper influence to various possible relations, as for instance 
community of subject, or community in a Christian vocabulary 
already formed, or again direct reminiscence. If a direct 
relation is established, we are still faced with the problem of 
determining priority. By what principles shall we be guided 
in these various stages of enquiry? Commentators have very 
freely decided the questions that arise in particular instances, 
but seldom in such a way as to show the principles which 
guide their judgment. How far may close similarity of ex- 
pression be consistent with real independence? How far need 
similarity in the choice of subject involve dependence? If the 
writers choose independently the same subject, may we not 
expect to find similarity of method and vocabulary? Do 
similarities in these two points prove dependence? do dis- 
similarities prove independence? If the occurrence of similar 
ideas cannot prove direct relation, does their recurrence or the 
occurrence of several ideas in a similar connexion or combina- 
tion? What may be set down to the influence of the literary 
and mental atmosphere, associations, tradition ? 
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It is not to be expected that we can get answers to these 
questions or form systematic criteria. But the questions are 
useful if they keep before us the variety of possible explana- 
tions which may be given for these resemblances, and especially 


if they act as a warning against dogmatism. 

I propose to take in order the passages in St James which 
resemble passages in the Romans, and to attempt to analyse 
the possible relations between the passages severally. 


St James i. 2—4, 
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In these two passages we have a remarkable parallel and 
contrast. 

St James, as we have already seen, has primarily in view 
the dangers arising from temptation, and is reminding his 
readers of the equipment with which they are armed to meet 
temptation. He analyses the proper elements of Christian 
character with this object—they are (1) genuine faith, (2) patient 
endurance, (3) soundness and completeness of character in the 
conquest of temptation at each and every point, (4) wisdom to 
devise means against temptation, obtained in answer to prayer, 
(5) Christian boasting and joy, in the assurance of sufficiency in 
the equipment and of certainty of the crown. It is a direct 
analysis of the proper Christian temper and character. 
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St Paul’s object is different: he is rather aiming at en- 
forcing upon his readers the direct consequences of the theme 
he has just developed—“ being then justified in consequence of 
faith, let us keep peace with Gop and boast upon hope of the 
Glory of Gop.” Even as he states his case the difficulties 
besetting the Christian from troubles, tribulations, clearly of an 
external nature, rise before his mind: and he shows how, as 
a matter of experience, they have been used and may again be 
used. Experience has taught (e/ddres) him and his readers that 
the state of tribulation or affliction produces endurance, en- 
durance hope, and hope has too secure a warrant from the 
revelation of Gop’s love to disappoint. Thus in persuading his 
readers to peace and confidence, he bases his argument first on 
an analysis of their past experience, and secondly on an appeal 

-to the pledges of love and care already given by Gop in Christ. 
It is consequently an analysis of Christian experience rather 
than of Christian character. 

The two passages then really deal with different subjects. 
The verbal differences are as remarkable as the verbal simi- 
larities. St Paul says nothing about a “ genuine faith” although 
it is of course clear that tribulation works endurance only if 
met by faith; and he omits it because he is appealing to an 
experience in which faith is presumed as the very foundation. 
St James in dealing not with experience but character has 
to mention faith and to emphasise the necessity of its being 
genuine. Again, the dour which St Paul speaks of is that 
proved power which is the result of successful endurance: in 
St James the parallel word (Soxiusov) is applied to the single 
quality of faith: but at the end of the section it (in the form 
Sdxipos) appears again to mark the tested character as a whole. 
St Paul makes no reference here to the wisdom which the 
Christian needs to exercise in his struggle. His climax is hope, 
resting on the proved love of Gop, where St James’s climax is 
soundness and perfection of character; though again in v. 10 he 
points to the promised crown. Finally whereas St Paul, to 
enforce his appeal, enumerates the proofs of Gop’s love in 
Christ for man, St James is content to appeal to the promise of 

‘the crown of life and to the fundamental character of GoD, as 
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giver of good and nought but good, exemplifying this by 
reference to the act of creation. 

We note further that, as throughout the Epistle to the 
Romans, there is a strain of apology in the very fulness with 
which St Paul enumerates the fundamental facts. He has 
always in mind the great object of the Epistle, the establish- 
ment of the position of the Gospel, primarily as regards Jews. 
There is no such tone to be detected in St James. 

It is evident that, having regard at present solely to the 
subject-matter of these passages, it is not easy to draw definite 
conclusions from the comparison. St James’s analysis certainly 
should not be called less complete than that of St Paul. It 
is more explicit in the place it gives to faith, and carries 
the thought further in going beyond hope to perfectness of 
character. But perhaps a more important point is that we 
may contrast the two analyses by describing St Paul’s as his- 
torical, St James’s as psychological: and this contrast runs 
through the whole of the two passages; we might almost say, 
with certain marked exceptions, through the whole of the two 
Epistles. Now as the development of Christianity began with 
definite experience of facts, whether external, as the Life, Death, 
Resurrection of the Lord, or internal, as the movements and 
convictions in individual souls, it is reasonable to suppose that 
psychological treatment, in itself, marks an advanced stage, 
rather than an early stage in that development. We cannot 
of course use this principle to determine the relative dates of 
documents directly, because we must in all such matters make 
allowance for the personal interest of the writer. But it will 
be useful in preventing us from concluding that an apparently 
simple statement is necessarily earlier than a more complicated 
statement on the same subject. Simplicity may very well 
be a mark of advance when the process under consideration is 
a development and formulation of principles from facts of ex- 
perience, in the passage, that is, from historical to psychological 
treatment. , 

The explicitness, completeness, and psychological character 
of the passage in St James will therefore, if anything, mark it 
as posterior to the passage in the Romans, 
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Can we draw any conclusions as to dependence? Hardly 
from the subject-matter. The subjects treated of are, and 
must very early have become, the commonplace of Christian 
exhortations—reality of faith, endurance, hope, thoroughness, 
wisdom, GOD’s goodness in creation, Gonv’s love in Christ. Both 
writers are writing to those whom they did not know personally; 
they deal with the main points, not with special questions. 

Is there proof of literary connexion? The parallelism of 
structure is certainly remarkable, and gives the impression that 
one or other writer was to some extent echoing remembered 
words. Yet there are, as we have seen, considerable contrasts 
and differences. 

On the whole the resemblance can hardly be accidental : 
but the connexion need not be direct: it may be due to 
reminiscence of oral teaching corresponding to the written 


‘passage : or both passages may echo some teaching or document 


unknown to us. Some such mediation would account for the 
differences. 

But if either depends on the other, the touch of literary 
artifice in St James (especially the alliteration) and the greater 
closeness and stringency of expression mark the later hand. 
St Paul’s sentences are much more spontaneous, unelaborated. 
They show the natural run of a letter. St James’s sentences 
are those of an essay or a sermon. 

We do not attempt to form a definite conclusion, but there 
is, taking all the points together, a balance in favour of the 
posteriority of St James. 


St James 1. 12 ff. Rom. v. 12—21, vi. 12, 18, 16—23. 


The analysis of temptation, sin, and grace in this passage 
comes into comparison with more than one passage of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

First, with ch. v. 12—21, where St Paul is dealing with the 
fact of sin leading to death and grace restoring to life. The 
argument is very complicated and difficult: the obscurity of the 
treatment gives the impression that the argument is new, 


unfamiliar, and unprovided with any definite terminology. The 
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treatment. is essentially historical, and the object is to show 
that there is a universality of grace corresponding to the uni- 
‘versality of sin, and that this grace is open and adequate to 
the necessities of man. The appeal is to the historical fact of 
human experience and to the facts of the Lord’s Life, Death, 
and Resurrection. 

In St James we have similar elements—sin, death, Gon’s 
free gift of life, and of new life, which is able to save; a law of 
freedom parallels the kingly reign of which St Paul speaks, and 
the crown of life parallels St Paul’s eternal life. But here all 
is comparatively simple and straightforward: plain assertion 
takes the place of argument; universality is implied, not 
proved; the treatment. is psychological not historical, abstract 
not concrete. Yet the subject is treated with great fulness in 
spite of brevity: no important element in St Paul’s ratiocina- 
tion is omitted. That is to say, we have a simplicity and 
straightforwardness due not to an elementary stage before 
discussién, but to a comparatively advanced stage when dis- 
cussion had made things clear. 

As regards any literary dependence nothing can be said at 
this point. The ideas treated must have been among the 
commonplaces of Christian teaching. But it is certainly 
significant that St Paul has to reason them out, St James can 
take it for granted that they need only be stated to be 
accepted. 

In ch. vi. St Paul passes to practical deductions from the 
historical expositions of ch. v. He first appeals to the character 
of the Christian life as once for all -determined by its de- 
pendence upon the Lord, in His Death and Resurrection. This 
appeal has no place in St James, except in the one phrase 
n wlaTLs TOD Kupiov nuav Incod Xpiotod THs ddEns (ii. 1). In 
the second place St Paul exhorts his readers to realise this 
character in their own lives, and in wv. 12, 13 he draws a con- 
trast between the old life and the new. In doing this, he 
treats the subject psychologically, and his analysis of the 
elements is strikingly similar to that of St James. We have 
desires’, the body. an instrument of unrighteousness, sin as a 


1 Cf. also Rom. vii. 5. 
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governing power, death. On the other hand, life restored by 


Gop, the body an instrument of righteousness, eternal life in 


Christ Jesus our Lord, and grace a power able to overthrow 
the mastery of sin. 

In comparing this with St James’s analysis we note first 
that the ideas are not so clear cut. Sin seems to be thrown out 
into objectivity as a power rivalling Gop; the relation between 
vopos and yapis is not clearly stated, and has to be amplified 
in the sequel; the character of the service or slavery in the new 
life is left indistinct except as regards the Person to whom 
allegiance is transferred. On the other hand St Paul is more 
concrete and personal than St James. Secondly, we observe 
that the denial that they are “under law” must be qualified by 
the context, and the necessity for this qualification occasions 
much obscurity. St Paul does not mean that Christians have 
no law, but that they are not exclusively under law: they are_ 
under grace, a free gift from Gop which enables them to free 
themselves from the mastery of sin, and obey the tuzros didayhjs 
els Ov mapedoOnte, to obey righteousness. There is certainly 
here present the idea of law in some form’. Now in St James 
this condition is recognised as of course—so completely that 
he can use the phrase vowos Tédevos 0 THs édevOepias without 
explanation, though of course the epithets hint a contrast. 

In fact this phrase of St James gives perfectly simple ex- 
pression to the thought, which St Paul brings out in wv. 16—23, 
of the paradoxical combination in the new life of freedom 
and slavery. But it must be said again that such simplicity 
marks the conquest of a position laboriously attained: the 
statement of the case could hardly have been simplified to 
this extent without the strain of St Paul’s dialectic. St Paul 
himself does not venture at this point to use the word voyos in 
this new sense (though he does so in viii. 1) for fear of confusion: 
he puts in its place the rvzos didayijs, ducatoovvyn. He in fact 
gives us a laborious working out of conceptions which St James 
treats as current coin. St James's single phrase vouos TéAEvos 0 
THs édevOepias marks a revolution in ethical ideas which St Paul 


is still working out, for his readers, if not for himself. 


1 Cf. below, p. 61. 
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St James 1. 14f. Rom. vir. 22—vu. 1. 


In this passage of the Epistle to the Romans St Paul sounds 
the depths of the human conflict with sin. The intensity of 
feeling which forces him to the expression of this last combat 
breaks out in the distortion of language, and it is almost im- 
possible to unravel the threads of thought. But it is necessary 
to set out the leading ideas in order to draw a comparison with 
St James. This can be done best in a tabular form. 


Rom. vii. 22 ff. 


¢ / n an 
0 vos“os TOD Yeod 


St James. 


vomos TédELos, BactrLKes 1. 25, 
ii. 8 


ee) 


U ? lal . 
érepov vojov év Tots wéNEoLY émrvOupia 1. 15 


GVTLOTPATEVOMEVOV 


a , a / 
T@ VOM TOU VOOS jou 
\ > 7 / 
Kal alypadwrtifovta pe 
wy oN fol ¢ tf lal 
[év] TO vou@ THs apwaptias TO 
a / 
évTL év ToOis méAETLVY jLoU 
/ ea > nf 
Tis me PUTETAL EK TOD 
a / 
c@patos TOU Oavatou TovTOU 
ade ¢ , A 1 
vill. 2 0 vosos TOU TvEevpaToOsS 
nan an >’ an? an 
THS Cons ev Xpiot@ Inood 
, 
nrevOépwaéy Ce ATO K.T.A. 
ivf \ / nan t 
a TO StKaiw@pa TOV vopou 
TANPwOH 


HOOVOY TOV oTPATEVOMEV@V eV 
Tois wéAeour iv. 1 

ev tus AelmreTar codias K.T.D. 
i 


/ € / : 
TUKTEL apaptiav 1. 15 


> an . 
atrokvet Oavatov 1 15 


\ t 
TOV €uduTov Aoyov Tov duva- 
evoyv coca 1. 21 


vomos TEAELOS O THS eXevOepias 
1.25 


On this comparison, it is to be observed, first, that the 


passage of St Paul gives us a complete working out of the 
phenomena of the human struggle with sin—from the first 
apprehension of a divine law through the horrible yielding to 
contrarious impulses, the failure and the slavery and the death 
in sin, to the new sense of a new life and power of fulfilling law, 
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in “the spirit of the life which is in Christ Jesus”; St James, 
on the other hand, while exhibiting each step in this process in 
various connexions in his Epistle, that is, does not explicitly 
analyse any part of it except the nature of sin, the exact point 
in which St Paul’s statement is most difficult and obscure. The - 
significance of this fact cannot be missed. The problem which 
St Paul attacks with obvious embarrassment and difficulty 
St James states on the same lines but with ease and clearness. 
He had the advantage of St Paul’s labours. 

There is a further remarkable simplification, in the absence 
from St James of the extraordinary multiplication of “laws” 
which St Paul brings into play. The simplification is effected 
not by ignoring any of the elements which St Paul deals with, 
but by a change of terminology. St James reserves the word 
vopwos (téXev0s, Bacrdixds hinting an antithesis which is not 
otherwise referred to) for what St Paul describes as 0 vduos 
tod Geod or simply vopos Geod. For the voyos duaptias of St 
Paul he has simply dwapria; the vopos tod voos pov he calls 
codia (cf. i.5 and i 13 ff.); and o vowos Tod tvevpatos THs 
fons ev Xpict@ “[nood appears as 6 Eudutos AOyos 0 Suvapevos 
cacat Tas Yuyas. It is hardly conceivable that if St Paul had 
had before him the phraseology of St James, it could have had 
so little effect upon his choice of expression. Whereas the 
contrary supposition that the work of forging these new con- 
ceptions was first attempted by St Paul, and that the final 
form is found in St James, seems intelligible enough. And this 
conclusion is confirmed by the fact that there is no kind of 
attempt in St James to explain the relation of the voyos 
Térevos to Jewish law or to heathen principles of morality. 
That work too we must suppose to have been done. 

It seems, then, probable that here again we are at a stage 
when the results of St Paul’s work could be taken for granted. 

As to the question of direct literary connexion these 
passages afford no clear evidence. The one apparently definite 
echo (avtiatpatevopevov, Rom. vii. 23, otpatevopévwv, James 
iv. 1) can hardly be regarded as decisive: the metaphor lies too 
close to hand and is perhaps commonplace. 
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Sr JAmns i 17-=22:. Rom. x 511. 


In this passage St Paul is explaining the error which lay at 
the root of the Jews’ rejection of Messiah. They failed to 
understand the true character of righteousness, and in a close 
and difficult argument addressed dramatically to a Jewish 
enquirer he contrasts acceptance of the word (pjua) of faith 
with the doing of the righteousness which results from law, and 
emphasises the sufficiency of this acceptance, as being in fact 
the acknowledgment of Jesus as Lord, and the consequent 
universality of the call of Christ. He throws the emphasis on 
belief in the heart and confession with the mouth in contrast 
with the attempt to do. 

It is obvious that such teaching isolated from its context 
might be misrepresented. And it is possible that St James, in 
throwing emphasis on the doug of the word (Adyos) which is 
able to save, may have intended to correct possible error due to 
this passage in the Romans or to corresponding oral teaching. 
The -occurrence of the phrases dscacoovvn Oeod and vopos 
Térevos in the context slightly confirms this conjecture. But it 
cannot be pressed. On the other hand it is not probable that, 
if St Paul had had St James’s words before him, he would have 
failed-to guard his meaning. 


ST JAMES 15..18,.> ROM Vill cl co exh ato: 


A resemblance has been discovered between the use of 
amapy7*' in these passages, but without justification. There is 
a coincidence in the thoughts which underlie James i. 18 and 
Rom. viii. 19—the thought of an intimacy of connexion between 
man and creation such that the fulfilment of the destiny of 
creation awaits the attainment by man of his true state and 
glory. But the coincidence lies quite below the surface, and 
the appeal from the legislation of Sinai to the protevangelium 
was part of the common stock of Christian argument. 


1 vy. Mayor. 
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ST JAMES I. 22—25, 11. 1, 1. 5, 13, v. 3,7. Rom. 1. 1—13. 


There are remarkable points of comparison here. In the 
first place St Paul’s phrase tots xa’ trropoviy epyou ayabod 
&ntovow...Cwnv ai@viov might accurately be used to represent 
the Christian character as depicted by St James. There is 
nothing in St James stronger than this appeal to works in 
Rom. i. 8—11. In the second place, we have the antithesis of 
axpoatai and rountat’ in both passages, in St James with Adyou, 
in St Paul with vowov. It is, further, odd that we should have 
in the same context in both Epistles the reference to rpocw- 
— todnprria, though with widely different connexions. The 
paradoxical use of @ncavpifey in Romans ii. 5 is paralleled; 
perhaps, in James v. 3 @s wip €Oncavpicate; the character 
condemned in Romans ii. 3 is condemned in James iv. 17 efdore 
ovv Kadov Trovety Kal pn ToLcodvTL adpaptia av’T@ éotw: the 
judging spirit stigmatised in Rom. u. 1 ff. is touched only in 
James iv. 12 (cf. Rom. xiv. 1 ff.). 

We have in fact in this passage of Romans a series of ideas 
in connected argument, which reappear in more or less similar 
phrases scattered throughout the Epistle of St James. And the 
remarkable point is that the case here is exactly the converse 
of that which the first chapter of St James showed—there the 
connected series of ideas was found in St James, the scattered 
occurrences of similar phrases and ideas in the Romans. Yet 
there is this difference. In comparing St James i. with the 
various parallels in the Romans we found that St James, in his 
condensed argument, implied some such working out of various 
positions as St Paul in fact executes in his Epistle. But in 
comparing Romans ii. with the various parallels in St James 
there is no such implication: St Paul throughout elaborates 
his argument fully and even to superfluity, while the parallels 
in St James are all brief, epigrammatic, declaratory, not argu- 
mentative. In fact, this comparison, with its priumd facie 
suggestion of an inverted relation, does in reality bear out the 
conclusions to which the former comparison pointed. 


1 Note the contrast between Romans ii. 8 and Rom. iv. 
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Yet even here it is not possible to be certain whether it is 
a case of direct relation, or whether the resemblances are due to 
the common subject, or are echoes of oral teaching. 


Sr JAMES 1. 14f. Rom. Iv. 


It is obvious that a first and even a second reading of these 
passages leaves a strong impression tbat there is direct literary 
connexion between them. I have shown in an examination of 
the contents that this impression is not borne out by a careful 
consideration of the treatment of faith by the two writers. The 
treatment is independent and has different aims, and that, 
although the positive teaching as to faith is the same in the 
two passages. Can we then account for the similarities which 
are obvious on the surface ? 


We must first enumerate the points of connexion. 

1. In the general statements of the case the language used 
is verbally antithetic?; 

2. Both writers take the case of Abraham as the test case 
for their statement as to faith. 

3. In doing so they use language which is verbally anti- 
thetical. Cf. Rom. iv. 1. 

4. They make the same quotation from Gen. xv. 6: each 
interprets the quotation, but the interpretations are different. 


Now on the assumption of a direct relation between the 
two passages, either St Paul was writing with the passage of 
St James in his mind, or the reverse was the case. We will 
consider each of these assumptions. 

Was St Paul writing with St James’s statement in mind ? 

This supposition implies that St Paul wishes to correct or 
enlarge that statement. He could hardly have written as he 
has done, in such similar terms, without such an intention. 
But does he correct St James? 

In regard to the general principle laid down (the first point 
of comparison) it is remarkable that he introduces in iii. 28 
the qualification vowou (ywpls épyov vouov); and this qualifica- 


1 Cf. Rom. iii. 8 with James ii. 2426. 
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tion governs the whole argument that follows. But the intro- 
duction of such a qualification absolutely invalidates the bearing 
of his argument upon the passage of St James. St James 
argues that faith apart -from its proper works is fruitless, dead, 
and unable to save. St Paul, on the assumption, corrects this 
by saying that “faith apart from works of law” can save. The 
arguments do not meet. That St Paul should think they did 
would argue a strange obtuseness or still stranger sophistry. 
As regards the proof case of Abraham, St James argues that 
the faith which the Scripture says was reckoned to Abraham 
for righteousness was a faith which went hand in hand with 
Abraham’s works and reached its perfection in consequence of 
those works. The sacrifice of Isaac was the proof of faith and 
the fulfilment of the Scripture which attributed righteousness to 
Abraham in connexion with faith. St Paul argues that Abraham 
was not justified in consequence of works: the nature of the 
works meant is indicated by the reference to circumcision in vv. 9, 
13, and by the qualification (véjov) already referred to. He de- 
fends his position by an argument based on the word Aoyifer Oat, 
maintaining that the word implies a free gift without reference 
to desert. Here again, though this case is not so sharply 
defined as the former, the arguments do not really meet. 
St James’s argument is—Abraham’s faith was a living, practical 
faith. St Paul’s assumed answer is—Abraham was reckoned 
righteous, not because he earned the right, but because Gop 
freely granted it in response to his faith. It is surely clear 
that St Paul is meeting a claim that Jews have a right to 
certain consideration from Gop through their obedience to law; 
he is not attempting to correct or enlarge St James's state- 
ment. 

Is the reverse relation the true one ? 

This hypothesis comes under the same objection as the 
former, in regard to the first of the two cases; St James does 
not meet St Paul’s argument. 

But as to the case of Abraham: is St James correcting 
St Paul? St Paul says Abraham was not justified as a conse- 
quence of works, works of law. St James argues, Abraham was 
justified in consequence of works, the works of faith. It is 


P. 5 
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conceivable that this might be a correction, as though he said— 
No, but there were works in his faith. At the same time it is 
scarcely probable that the correction would have been left in 
so little explicit a state. A word would have made it plain, 
and would have obviated the possibility of misunderstanding as 
to the motive of the correction. 

Further, if St Paul was correcting St James, why did he 
ignore the case of Rahab? If St James was correcting St Paul, 
why does he ignore the argument about circumcision, the 
appeal to grace, and the reference to law? These are integral 
parts of St Paul’s argument and essential qualifications of his 
meaning: they must have left some trace in St James. 

The conclusion must be that there is no direct relation 
between these two passages. 

Can we define at all closely any possible way in which there 
may be a relation indirect in character ? 

Put the two positions in the negative: St Paul’s—it was 
not obedience to law which was the ground of Abraham’s justi- 
fication ; St James’s—it was not mere possession or assertion of 
faith which was the ground of Abraham’s justification. The 
former is obviously directed against one of the most funda- 
mental principles of contemporary Judaism. Can we find any 
such obvious objective in the latter ? 

It has been suggested!, on premises substantially the same 
as I have worked out above, that St Paul’s teaching on faith 
had been disseminated and reported, in a form half understood 
and misleading, and that St James is correcting this form, 
while carefully avoiding the appearance of attributing it to 
St Paul. While this theory seems to me much nearer the 
truth than that which attributes a direct polemic to either 
Apostle, I doubt whether it quite hits the mark. It is 
important to observe that St James is not pleading for 
works as against faith, but for an active living faith as against 
a mere assertion, pretence of faith. His description of Abra- 
ham’s faith is remarkable (ii. 22) 4) wriotus cuvynpyer Tois Epyous 
avuTod Kal éx ToY épywv 4 TiaTis éTerevwOn, “his faith was 
in partnership with his works and his works led to the perfect 

1 Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. 102. Cf. Hort, Jud. Chr. 148. 
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ripeness of his faith.” An active faith, an active charity 
(v. 15) are contrasted with the mere assertion in each case. 
And these contrasts are instances of the fundamental contrast 
already drawn (i. 22) between doers and mere hearers of the 
Word. Is it not most natural to suppose that St James has in 
view the case of Christians with whom the primacy of faith, 
among Christian qualities, was recognised and established, and 
thinks it needful to warn them that this faith is an active 
principle if it is anything at all? That is to say, it is a matter 
of dangers arising within the settled Christian community that 
he is considering, and not the misreporting or misunderstanding 
of the teaching of St Paul. 

In any case perhaps enough has been said as regards the 
literary relation of these passages. 


St JAMES 1. 8. Cf. Rom. xu. 8. 


The common quotation of the summary of the law has of 
course no special significance. But it is worth while referring 
to the passage in the Romans to show how definitely and in 
what sense St Paul “established the law” (in. 31, xii. 2; cf. in 
Gal. v. 14 the careful definition of éXev@epia and implication of 
a Christian voyos). A consideration of these passages will warn 
us against regarding St James’s phrases vojos TédXevos and vouos 
Baotrwxos as indications of Judaism. 

It is also perhaps worth pointing out here that v. 13 when 
compared with St Luke x. 36 suggests that St James had in 
mind the Parable of the Good Samaritan. 


Sr JAMEs Iv. 11, 12. Cf. Rom. xiv. 1 f., esp. 10—12. 


Here we have another common principle insisted upon by 
both writers. The fundamental argument is the same—judge 
not, because we are all standing before one judgment seat 
responsible to one Lord and Judge, and we are brethren. 
St Paul applies the principle in particular to the case of 
different customs as to meat and drink and other indifferent 


1 Of, Mt. xxii. 29, Mk xii. 31, Lu. x. 27, Joh. xv. 22, Gal. v. 14. 
o—2 
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matters. In St James there is no special application. No 
argument can be based on this passage either way. 


There are a few other coincidences in expression between 
the two Epistles; but none, I think, such as may not reason- 
ably be accounted for by a common part in Christian ideas and 
Christian phraseology. The existence from the earliest times 
of such a common stock is often too much overlooked in com- 
parisons of documents. And yet it must have been considerable 
in extent and very influential, in proportion, indeed, to the 
comparative smallness of the community, to the novelty of the 
facts and principles which it was formed to propagate, and to 
the intensity of zeal and devotion. 

It remains to indicate briefly the conclusions I would draw 
from the comparison. 

(1) The arguments preponderate against any direct literary 
connexion. The resemblances of language may be explained 
partly by the similarity of subjects, partly as coming from the ~ 
common Christian vocabulary. 

(2) In regard to the subject matter the two writers show 
each an originality of treatment and a speciality of object which 
precludes direct connexion. But several questions which in 
St Paul are matters of debate are in St James treated as 
settled. 

(8) St James’s Epistle exhibits a later stage of Christian 
experience and thought than the Epistle to the Romans. It 
does so partly by its omissions, e.g. that of all reference to 
Jewish antagonism, but especially by the settled form in 
which it describes Christian belief and matters of conduct. 
This is farther removed from the quite primitive concreteness 
of Christian doctrine with its simple presentment of the Person 
of the Lord and its first deductions from His Life and Person. 
In character the Epistle to the Romans is nearer to that first 
stage. How far this carries with it any definite chronological 
determination we have not yet considered. 
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THE First EpIsttE oF St PETER. 


A detailed comparison of the two Epistles puts the fact 
of their close connexion beyond dispute. Nor does it seem 
reasonable to doubt that the debt is on the side of 1 Peter. 
The main ideas of considerable passages of St James are both 
reproduced by St Peter in the order in which they appear in 
St James, and also are echoed or implied in other places in 
St Peter. 

The close logical coherence of passages in St James is 
broken up, even while the elements reappear. Pregnant 
sayings influence the wording or the thought of half-a-dozen 
passages. And even where the thought of St James is most 
obscure the expression is again and again echoed. The 
treatment of wepacuds by St Peter is typical: he takes 
from St James whole groups of ideas in connexion with this 
word, but completely alters the reference of the word itself 
(from “temptation to sin” to “outward trials and persecu- 
tions”). At the same time, in the same context, he hints at 
the danger of yielding to émv@uuias and urges the duty of 
endurance, though under a different name (vjovtes for 
voor"). 

Again, while he never uses the express terms of i. 16, he 
emphasizes the thought several times, substituting for ddccs 
and deépnya the more distinctive word yapis. The remarkable 
expression of St James in i. 1 (rod Kupiov juav “Inoobd Xpictod 
ths dSo&ns) seems to explain one difficult passage in St Peter 
(iv. 18, 14) and to underlie another (ii. 7), and to be echoed 
again in v. 1, 4,10. St James’s reference to the manifestation 
of Gon’s will in creation as a strong warrant and incentive for 
resistance to temptation (i. 12-19) is represented by one brief 
reference (iv. 19), where the faithfulness of the Creator is 
appealed to as a warrant for confidence in trials; but in 
several other passages of St Peter there are echoes of this 
passage of St James, with reference not to creation but to 
regeneration. A-similar use of the same material in a diversified 
application is seen in St Peter’s use of the three quotations 
(i. 24, iv. 8, v. 5). He also regards the word of regeneration 
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as the authority for conduct (ii. 8; see Hort’s note): but there 
is no argument on the point, it is merely alluded to. 

It cannot be necessary to go into further detail: the ac- 
companying arrangement in parallel columns will sufficiently 
illustrate the connexion; and a careful consideration of it will 
confirm the conclusion of the indebtedness of St Peter. » 

But it must be said by way of precaution that with all 
this intimate dependence on the Epistle of St James there 
is no servile adherence or imitation. As has been briefly 
shown, even where the connexion is closest, phrases, thoughts 
and arguments are as freely altered as they are readily used. 
There is moreover a most remarkable difference in the general 
tone and method. For psychological analysis, personal ex- 
perience; for closely reasoned argument, impassioned appeal ; 
for abstract summaries, the most full and familiar reference to 
the Person, Work, and Character of the Lord Jesus. There 
is nothing in St James corresponding to St Peter’s treatment 
of political and social relations (11. 13—iu. 12), or to the special 
exhortation of chap. v. 1-8. 

This contrast makes the real contact all the more re- 
markable. 

_ But the fact must be brought, however briefly, into con- 
nexion with the further facts of the intimate dependence of 
1 Peter on St Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and the Ephesians. 
A careful examination would, I believe, show that the relation 
to those Epistles is of a very similar character. The writer 
of 1 Peter knew all these Epistles well, and used them in the 
same way. The argument for the authenticity of the Epistle 
of St James is of course conclusive if 1 Peter was written in 
the first century. But further it follows that the author re- 
garded our Epistle as of full force and application for Christian 
use; an argument to some extent for dating the Epistle late 
rather than early, after the Judaistic question was settled, 
rather than before. 

May we regard the Epistle to the Ephesians, the Epistle of 
St James, and the First Epistle of St Peter as three several 
attempts on the part of these great Apostles to express the 
resultant Christianity after the struggles of the first three 
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decades following the Resurrection, and place the first Epistle 
of St John as the final document in the same category?? 

The following arrangement gives in the central column 
the passages in St James to which 1 Peter presents parallels ; 
in the right-hand column are given those passages in ] Peter 
which reproduce ideas or phrases from St James approximately 
in the same order; the left-hand column contains other re- 
semblances in 1 Peter. Clarendon type is used to mark 
identity of words or phrases, spaced type to mark similarity 


of idea. 
I. Peter (occasional) 


ef. ii. 10 


lil. 7 cvykAnpov. xadpiros 
Fons 

Vv. 4 komuetobe TOV dyapdy- 
twov tHS Sd—ns oré- 
avov 


iv. 10 rockidns xa ptros 
Geot 

v. 10 6 beds rdons Xapt- 
TOS 

i. 12 mv. ay. drooradéyte 
am’ ovpavod 

li. 9 els TO Oaup,, adrod 


Pes 


ii. 8 drrevOobvTes TH ASYH 

ef; iv, 175 iu 1 

i. 22 nyvexores &v rH Ura- 
Kon THS aAnPelas 

iv. 19 more xtlory a- 
paribécOwoay 


St James 

i 

Tats Owdexa gvudats 
Tats év TH Stacmropa 

TAaTaY Xapav Nyjnoac- 
Oe bray 

TELPAC LOTS 
trouktAots 

ywookovTes Ort 

TO Sokipioy tpav tis 
aTloTEwS 

iva nre TéNELOL ONOKANPOL 
&y pndevl Necropmevor 


TEpiTecnre 


10 as dvOos xdprov KTX. 
12 paxdpios ay7p 
6s Umopmévet 
pov, Ort 
Obktmos yevdmevos 
Anuyerar Toy oré- 
avoy Tis fwijs 


TEL pac - 


14 Exacros 6é mecpagerac 
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TsE EPISTLE OF CLEMENT TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


That some relation exists between the Epistle of Clement 
of Rome and our Epistle is generally acknowledged. Mayor 
and Zahn lay stress on the fact that Clement uses this Epistle 
as of equal authority with St Paul’s teaching and balances 
St Paul’s teaching with that of St James. This conclusion 
seems to be just. Clement uses St Paul’s Epistles, the First 
Epistle of St Peter, and our Epistle, all in the same way. They 
are to him works of equal authority and importance. 

Harnack indeed regards the theology of St James as of 
the same character with that of Clement, Hermas, and Justin. 
Such a conclusion is only possible if the distinctive basis of 
St James’s theology is ignored. There is nothing in Clement 
approaching James in depth of treatment or in general char- 
acter. On the other hand the discursive quality of Clement’s 
theology, the full expression of specifically Christian doctrine, 
the absence of originality and the elaborate liturgical character 
of large sections of his Epistle, form as strong a contrast to 
our Epistle as can well be conceived. Add to this, the utter 
divergence in the general tone and attitude of the writer. 
Clement is the disciple, the imitator; he refers at every point 
to the Apostles for example, authority, and even for the sub- 
stance of his teaching; he is in no sense and in no point original 
or independent. On the other hand, who is this tremendous 
personality who speaks to the whole Church with a voice that 
expects no challenge or dispute? who appeals to no authority 
but that of Gop, knows no superior but the Lord Himself, 
quotes examples only from the great ones of the Old Dispensa- 
tion, instructs, chides, encourages, denounces with a depth, an 
energy, a fire, second to none in the whole range of sacred 
literature? There can hardly be a more convincing proof of 
the strictly apostolic character of the Epistle and its author 
than to read it side by side with Clement’s Epistle or any other 
sub-apostolic writing. It has the unmistakable note of origin- 
ality and authority. From the brief, restrained, and yet 
comprehensive greeting, with the unqualified  self-assertion 
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involved in its bare simplicity, to the last appeal for inter- 
cession, and the encouragement to incessant warfare with sin, 
the words, the voice, the tone throughout mark a protagonist 
in Christian thought and action. If this writer and this 
writing are to be classed with the essentially secondary pro- 
ductions of sub-apostolic Christianity, then indeed the attempt 
at literary criticism must be resigned in despair. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE READERS. 


THE readers are clearly Christians. St James writes as 
“the slave of Gop and Lord Jesus Christ.” He attributes to 
them “the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glory.” They 
have received Gop’s promises. They have received the gift 
of regeneration. He and they expect “the presence of the 
Lord” when He will come to judge. They have some form 
of organisation. They evidently form a clearly marked society. 
They have elders (“the elders of the Church”), they have a 
meeting place (cvvaywyy) which appears to be open to visitors 
not of their own body. The only common acts of this body 
to which there is a definite reference are teaching, prayer, and 
confession of sins. 

It is difficult to draw any precise conclusion from these 
references. The mention of “the elders” allows of no definite 
conclusion: they are found from the earliest times and every- 
where. The fact that no other officials are mentioned than 
the elders and the teachers, cannot be pressed to warrant the 
supposition that there were no others. Much stress has been 
laid on the use of the word cvvaywyy as indicating either that 
these Christians still worshipped in the Jewish synagogue, or 
that their place of assembly was still called a “synagogue.” 
The first conclusion goes obviously far beyond the warrant of 
the passage. The place of meeting was certainly a place of 
Christian meeting under the control of Christians. It is pos- 
sible that the rich and poor who were shown to special seats 
were not Christians, but there is no kind of suggestion that 
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they were Jews. The language of the passage would be 
satisfied even by the supposition that they were Christian 
strangers, but the probability is in favour of their being oc- 
casional hearers, possible converts. There is no reason to 
think that the Christians would be less willing to admit 
such to their ordinary meetings than were the Jews in 
foreign parts. 

As to the second point, that the place of meeting for 
Christians was still called a synagogue. In the first place, 
it is by no means certain that the word here does indicate 
the building rather than the gathering’. The absence of the 
article favours the latter sense, though it is not decisive. In 
the second place, if the term is here used of the building in 
which Christians assembled, it can hardly be taken as evidence 
as to the particular character of the congregation meeting there. 
There seems to be little ground for thinking that the word 
would have been used of a building where Jewish Christians 
worshipped, if they worshipped apart, rather than of one in 
which Gentile Christians worshipped’. Nor is there any strong 
ground for the supposition that St James would have used the 
word at one time of his life and not at another. Apart from 
the ambiguity of the Greek, the use of the word throws no 
light on the character of the congregation or on the date of 
the Epistle. 

In fact both references, to the elders and to the synagogue, 
contribute nothing to the question as to the condition of 
the Christians to whom St James was writing, except the fact 
that they had élders, and met for instruction and worship. 

There is one reference to definite action which has been 
made the basis of conclusions, again, as we shall show, too 
lightly drawn. The tribunals of ii. 6 are held to be Jewish 
tribunals*, because at no time within which the Epistle, if 
authentic, would fall, would Gentile tribunals have taken 


1 Thayer (sub voc.) and Hort (Eccles. ii. 21)=congregation. Mayor gives 
both interpretations. 
_ ? Apoc. ii. 9, iii. 9 suggest that the Christian assembly or building was still 
called cwaywyj—the Jewish being differentiated as cuvaywytj rod Darava. 

* So Salmon, Introduction to the New Testament, p. 458 (1894). 
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account of charges against Christians as such. If this were 
a necessary deduction from the language, it would go far to 
establish the contention that the whole interest of the Epistle 
is confined within the limits of the Jewish community, Christian 
or non-Christian. But once more the deduction is elusive. 
The expression used is a perfectly general term for going to 
law’: there is nothing to show that the oppression implied 
by it is other than that of vexatious litigation as between 


neighbours, rich and poor. But if it is considered that verse 7 
must be taken in conjunction with verse 6, as indicating that 


the litigation was directed against the Christian profession by 
its enemies, then it is clear that the charges brought were 
not directly against the profession of Christianity as though 
that were illegal, but on the ground of a slanderous and 
blasphemous misrepresentation of what the profession involved. 
In fact they would be such charges as were brought against 
the Apostles at Philippi, selected with more discretion than 
those which at Corinth Gallio ruled out of court®, Now such 
lawsuits as these might have been instituted at any time after 
the formation of a Christian society in a heathen town. But 
it is more probable that here, as in chapter v., St James is re- 
ferring generally to the methods of oppression which the rich 
and strong exercised against the poor and weak, in his own 
experience and as reported to him from other places. And 
this interpretation is rendered the more probable by the ab- 
sence of any certain reference to religious persecution in the 
rest of the Epistle*. 

There is therefore no ground so far for supposing that 
those to whom St James writes were Jewish Christians. But 
if this is the case, the argument from silence obviously falls 
to the ground. It is maintained that there is “a total absence 
of reference to the non-Jewish world,” that there is “a silence 
as to the existence of Gentile Christians and the conditions 
on which Gentiles should be admitted to the Church®.” The 
force of these arguments is seen at once, if we observe that 


1 Cf. 1 Cor. vi. 
2 Mayor cxiv. argues that the ovo. were Jews. So Zahn. 
3 See p. 34. 4 Cf. Salmon, ibid. 5 Mayor cxx. 
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the statements would be exactly as true if in the first quotation 
Jewish were substituted for non-Jewish, and in the second, 
Jewish and Jews were substituted for Gentile and Gentiles. 
The fact is that the Epistle is written to established Christian 
communities; there is an almost complete silence as to the 
non-Christian world, whether Jews or Gentiles: the question 
of the relation of Jew and Gentile within the Church is not 
dealt with. So far as we have seen at present, there is nothing 
to show that that silence is due to the fact that the question 
had not been raised, rather than to the fact that it had been 
settled, at least for the writer and his readers}. 


THE ADDRESS. 
a lA o o > il a 
tais S@dexa purais tals év TH Svactropa. 


It is commonly concluded that the address definitely in- 
volves limitation to Jewish Christians. We have to interpret 
this. remarkable phrase on the hypothesis that the Epistle is 
addressed to Christians, that is to persons or communities who 
acknowledged Jesus as Lord. In other words, we have to ask 
the question, In what sense could this description be used by a 
Christian of Christians ? 

The phrase “the twelve tribes” is not common either in 
the Old or in the New Testament. In both alike it repre- 
sents the unity of Israel, its completeness in all its members, 
whether as presented before GoD in the original covenant, or 
on the vestments of Aaron, or again, when taking possession 
of the promised land, or as restored to their land and their 
allegiance by Messiah. 

In the New Testament St Paul is represented as using the 
phrase To dwdexapurov 7udv to represent the whole body of 
Israelites’ in their daily incessant longing for the fulfilment 
of the promise of GoD made to the fathers: the Lord in His 


1 Zahn’s argument must be considered, Hinl. i. p. 64 ff. See below p. 86 f. 
2 Acts xxvi. 7. Clement R., Cor. lv. 6 uses 7d SwOexdgdudov Tod "Iopad of the 
captive tribes for whom Esther pleaded. Lightfoot cft Protev. Jacob. § 1. 
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discourse upon the last days marks the function of His twelve 
Apostles, as “judging the twelve tribes of Israel’” In the 
Apocalypse, the redeemed are organised as from the twelve 
tribes, and the gates of the New Jerusalem have the names 
of the twelve tribes inscribed on them?. 

The phrase attributed to St Paul in the Acts is clearly 
intended to be taken in the literal sense of the totality of 
Israel, as that would be understood by his hearers. It is how- 
ever very significant that St Paul still includes himself among 
the family of Israel. Christian as he is, he too in a true sense, 
as a member of “the twelve tribes,” looks forward eagerly day 
and night to the fulfilment of the promises. 

In the saying from the Gospels?, it is more difficult to 
decide the exact suggestion of the phrase. Are the twelve 
tribes judged, as one part of the final judgment? or are they 
included in the Messiah’s kingdom as sections of His subjects, 
each under the rule of one of the twelve? In the former case 
the phrase would be used in a strictly literal sense: but there 
are great difficulties in the way of such an interpretation, not 
the least being that such an assignment of: the function of 
judgment to the Apostles, as regards the final issues of conduct, 
trenches upon the prerogative of Gop and His Messiah. It 
is more reasonable’to interpret the function of judging here as 
a function of ruling; and to understand the whole description 
as referring to the settled state of the Kingdom and the or- 
ganisation of its authority. In this case “the twelve tribes” 
will be a description of the whole Church in its ideal and 
hoped-for completeness and unity. The phrase will, in that 
case, have already received its Christian interpretation from 
the Lord Himself, and be co-ordinate with such phrases as oi 
éxdexTol, of crytoc—all borrowed from the language of the old 
dispensation to express the fulfilment of that language in 
the new. 

This view of the meaning of the phrase is borne out by 
the description (Mt. xxiv. 31; Mk xiii. 27) of the “gathering 
together of the elect.” Here clearly all “the elect of Gop” 
must be included. And the term used is an Old Testament 
1 Mt. xix. 28. 2 Apoc. vii. 46, xxi. 12. 
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term, almost technical in its definiteness, for the gathering 
together of all Israel from their dispersion among the Gentiles’. 
It had proved to be impossible to effect such “a gathering 
together” while Israel remained a separate and exclusive com- 
munity. It is to be realised in the new Israel. But that 
realisation is deferred, as are other marks of the Messianic 
“presence,” to the Second Coming. Then from the four winds 
the Israel of Gop will be gathered together into the Messiah’s 
Kingdom’. And then they will be organised in that Kingdom, 
under the delegated authority of the twelve Apostles. 

That these sayings of our Lord were understood at the 
time in their full sense would be too much to say. But it 
is clear that they would guide the Apostles in that reinter- 
pretation of the Old Testament which was at once their most 
difficult and their most urgent task. As they had to face and 
to justify the wholly unexpected fact of the sufferings of the 
Messiah, involving a second coming, still deferred, in glory: 
so they had to accept, under the pressure of incontestable fact, 
the call of the Gentiles to a place in His Church and Kingdom. 
The fact in each case was given: and in the light of it they 
were driven to a reinterpretation of their Scriptures. In both 
cases the reinterpretation involved an enlargement, not a 
discarding, of their traditional ideas. The inclusion of the 
Gentiles in the call of Gop enlarged the whole conception 
of the choice of Gop, the chosen people, the holy nation, the 
elect. And the most comprehensive sayings of the prophets 
were now seen to be not merely scarcely intelligible parables 
of Israel’s national supremacy and splendour, but decisive in- 
dications of a wider hope for all mankind. But neither the 
old conception nor the old language is discarded: both 
undergo a baptism for Christian use and are applied to the 
conditions and the hopes of the Christian Church, the new 
Israel of Gop. 

It would take us too far from our immediate purpose to 
attempt to trace the operation of this principle in the history 
of the early Church. It must suffice to say that it is clear 


1 Cf. Swete, St Mark, p. 294. 
2 Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 1; Lightfoot, ad loc. 
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from the Acts of the Apostles, and from the Epistles especially 


of St Paul and St Peter, that the Old Testament Scriptures 
were from the first “the Bible” for Gentiles as well as for 
Jews who became Christians?: and that a main interest of the 
first teachers was to interpret the Old in terms of the New 
Covenant. We see the process actually going on before our 
eyes in the speeches recorded in the Acts, and in the Epistles 
of St Paul from 1 Thessalonians to Romans inclusive. In the 
speech to the Elders of Ephesus and in the later Epistles of 
St Paul, as well as in the First Epistle of St Peter, we see 
the result of all these labours taken for granted, and the 


_language of Christian belief and hope finally moulded on these 


principles. In the Book of Revelation the author boldly takes 
the imagery and symbolism of the prophets and applies them 
without reserve to the warfares and victories of the Christian 
Church. The redeemed are defined as organised in the twelve 
tribes of Israel?; the habitation of the community is the New 
Jerusalem; its inhabitants are gathered together from their 
dispersion among the kingdoms of the earth*; its gates are 
marked with the names of the twelve tribes. 

It would seem to follow from this brief review that the / 
term “the twelve tribes,” if used of the Christian Church, would / 
not necessarily involve any limitation of the address to the 
Jewish portion of the Church‘. It would mark the unity of 
the Church, symbolised by the complex unity of Israel in its 
twelvefold division, as existing in spite of the obvious fact of 
its local dispersion. It would mark the general character of 
the message so addressed, as directed to all bodies of Christians 
wherever found. It would involve further a general accept- 
ance and understanding of the implied conception, so far that 
the phrase could be used without explanation: but that would 
mark a relatively late stage in the process of interpretation 


which has been described. 


1 Cf, Zahn, Hinl. i. 58 n. 9. 

2 Cf. Hort Jud. Chr. 162 ff. (but v. d. Eccles. 220). Carr, St James, Intro- 
duction p. «xxii. 

2 Of. Rom. xi. 25. St Paul includes in the final salvation of ‘all Israel’ the 
‘complement of the Gentiles.’ 
4 Of course the phrase implies Jewish authorship. 
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But although the phrase might be so used, would it not 
be more reasonably applied to describe the communities of 
Jewish Christians, as in the main distinguished from Gentile 
Christians? This has been commonly assumed: but there are 
surely great difficulties in the way of such an assumption. It 
must be remembered that this phrase is not a mere synonym 
for Israelites, or Jews. It is an uncommon phrase, always used 
with a direct reference to the totality of Israel. as before Gop. 
Whether it is the original covenant or the restoration which 
is in view, the simplest and most complete suggestion of the 
universality of Gop’s dealings with the children of Israel is 
the naming of the twelve tribes. The question then arises, 
was there ever a time when the Jewish Christians as such 
could be regarded as in this exclusive sense the chosen people 
of God ? 

Hardly so before the conversion of the Gentiles had come 
into view. At that period the Christians had not yet become 
so separated in social and religious conditions as to have ad- 
mitted the application of so definite and pregnant a description. 
“The twelve tribes” at that early stage must have included 
unconverted Israel, whose conversion might yet be expected 
to be the next step in the growth of the Church, the next 
and that an imminent sign of the Messiah’s power. There 
came a time when the chasm widened and could not be over- 
looked. But that was not at first. The beginning of the final 
breach may perhaps be dated from the death of Stephen and 
the “dispersion” that followed it. But even then it would 
take time before the idea became so familiar and so clear as 
to crystallise into a clear-cut phrase, of such tremendous import 
as regards the destiny of Israel. 

After the conversion of the Gentiles? Once more it must 
be clearly realised that the phrase marks with emphasis the 
totality of the redeemed before Gop. It seems hardly possible 
that such a phrase could be applied exclusively to Jewish com- 
munities of Christians when once it had been admitted that 
Gentiles had some part in the Redeemers Church. Some 
other way must have been found to distinguish, if they were 
to be distinguished, Jewish communities of Christians from 
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Gentile communities. St Paul uses a remarkable phrase to 
describe the Jewish-Christian Churches in Judea (1 Thess. 
i. 14): but it is a very different kind of phrase from this, 
and his object there is to distinguish them not from Gentile 
Churches but from non-Christian Jewish communities in Judea. 
And the difficulty is all the greater when we remember that 
the communities here addressed were beyond the limits of the 
Holy Land: they were “in the dispersion.” If there was any 
considerable number of such communities existing without 
admixture of Gentiles, as to which there is practically no 
evidence and but small probability, to identify them with the 
sum of the Chosen People would be, to say the least, para- 
doxical. What position would be assigned to the Gentile 
Churches by a writer who used the phrase in such a sense ? 
These considerations make it at least probable that the 
phrase “the twelve tribes” is meant to mark simply the 
Christian Church—communities of Christians however com- 
posed. What does the qualification tais év rH Svacmopa add 
to this description’ ? : 
The word described the scattering of the Chosen re es 
among the Gentiles. The gathering together of the peopl 
from the various lands of their dispersion was one of the most 
prominent features of the Messianic hope. With other terms 
of like import? it emphasises for the Christian Jew the tem- 
porary character of the present dispensation. They were 
strangers and pilgrims among aliens, looking for the restor- 
ation of their land and people*®. Now, for those who accepted 
Jesus as the Christ, that hope was thrown forward to the 
time of His Return, and the condition of dispersion was re- 
cognised as still the condition of the Chosen People in the 
Christian Church. They too were mapoixou Kal traperidnuot, 
“children of Gop scattered abroad,” “sojourners of dispersion,” 
in whatever lands, far or near, they might be found’. Although 
St Paul in writing to Ephesus emphasises the fact that the 
Gentiles are no longer “strangers and sojourners” in Israel, 


1 Cf. Hort on 1 Pet. i. 1. 2 B.g. mapouxo, maporkla. 
3 Cf. in ch. v. the insistence on waxpoOuula in view of the delay of the Return. 
4 Of, St John xi. 52. 
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yet the inheritance they have received is an inheritance of 
pilgrimage. St Peter definitely adopts the word (Seac7ropa) 
itself. And in this passage of St James it marks the inherit- 
ance by the Christian Church not only of the solidarity but 
also of the exile of Israel. But, of course, the exile does not 
lie in absence from Palestine, but in the state of earthly pil- 
grimage “far from the heavenly home.” 

This interpretation of 1 Svacmopa is confirmed by the 
remarkable use of dvac7eipew in Genesis for the scattering 
of the human race over the earth. The word would thus 
lie ready to the hand of a writer, who was in other respects 
carrying his argument back to Creation and the original state 
of mankind lying before and beneath the dispensation of Sinai. 
And the same idea would seem to be involved in the unique 
and pregnant expression of John xi. 52, where “the children 
of GoD who have been scattered abroad” are contrasted with 
“ro €$vos” and included among those on whose behalf Jesus was 
to die}. 

“The twelve tribes who are in the dispersion” are the 
Christian Church, now scattered in a world to which they do 
not belong, and looking for that time when “they will be 
gathered together from the four quarters of the earth,” into 
the Kingdom and the home which is being prepared for them?. 

The Address then involves no limitation as regards the 
character of the Christians to whom the message is sent. On 
the other hand it may be fairly argued that it could not have 
been framed in this form except by one to whom the hope 
of Israel had been a very definite reality, before it was illumi- 
nated and transformed by the faith in the Lord Jesus. 


The temptations enumerated can hardly be shown to throw 
light upon the circumstances of the persons addressed. They 
are the common dangers of the personal and social life?, Even 


1 Cf. also Deut. xxxii. vv. 8, 9, and Clement R. c. 29. 
* Cf. Didache ce. ix. x. Brightman’s Liturgies p. 26, 15. 
3 Zahn argues that they were especially characteristic of the Jews of that 


time : and justifies his position by parallels between St James and our Lord’s 
discourses, 
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where prominence is given to a particular class, as to the rich, 
the treatment, while thoroughly definite and practical, does 
not involve such special points as would make it applicable 
to one wealthy society rather than to another. The most that 
can be said is that, in the writer’s experience, wealth was a 
peculiarly important source of spiritual danger and disaster. 
So, again, the desire to dictate instruction, self-seeking leading 
to quarrels and worldliness, the tacit ignoring of Providence, 
the glib assertion of beliefs with no corresponding practice, the 
sins of the tongue, these are all very definite practical questions 
of the daily Christian life: the mention of them cannot be 
understood as characterising in any peculiar degree the persons 
addressed. Unhappily it is rather the absence of necessity to 
mention such which marks a society or stage in the Church as 
exceptional. : 

But at the same time this fact has an importance. This 
very commonplace character, if we may so call it, of the tempta- 
tions with which St James deals, commonplace, that is, to us 
with our long experience of the Christian life, is an indication 
that St James had no idea that he was addressing nascent 7 
or young communities of Christians. His treatment rather) ~~ 
regards men in danger of the waxing cold of the first love, 
of formalism supplanting the first enthusiasm of faith, of world- 
liness in its obvious forms invading the society of brethren. 
He does not deal with elementary ditficulties attending the 
new faith, or with the practical questions which arose early 
among the new societies, but with the difficulties and the 
conduct of men who mean to be, and perhaps claim to be, 
full-grown Christians, perfect and complete. 


Note on ZAuN, LHinleitung, vol. 1. p. 60 f. 


Zahn argues that the readers were Jewish Christians with 
a slight but quite slight admixture of Gentiles. He does not 
base his argument on the formula in the address, nor on the 
use of the term synagogue, nor on the use of the phrase Kvpuos 
XaBawed in v. 4. These grounds are all discarded as incon- 
clusive. He argues from the general pictures which the Epistle 
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gives of.the character and moral tendencies of those to whom 

it is addressed. He finds in the bad tendencies and failings 
{ selected by the author for warning and blame a close parallel 
| with those selected by our Lord in His warnings and denun- 
Preitions addressed to the Jews and their aaa and he 
| deduces from this parallelism that St James was writing to 
men who still in their new Christian state exhibited remnants 
and traces at least of their old national habits?. He adds to 


| this positive argument the negative consideration that there 
| are no warnings against idolatry and its concomitants, or 


against unchastity, such as occur in all letters addressed to 
Gentile Churches: and that there is no reference at all to 
heathens, or to heathen ways of life or social arrangements. 
The argument is enforced with great sobriety and clearness 
and must be carefully weighed. 

Before we examine this argument in detail something must 
be said of a general character. It is obvious, though it is easy 
to forget, that a Jewish Christian in writing to his brethren, 
whether Jewish or Gentile, would not write as a Gentile would. 
\We may expect to find traits of Jewish character both in his 
Loieeuioh of subject and in his treatment. And conversely, if we 
discover such traits in a document, while we conclude that the 
author was a Jew, it will not necessarily follow, if he was a 
Jewish Christian, that he is writing to Jews. The proof, that 
the readers for whom a document was intended were them- 
selves also Jews by origin, requires further substantiation than 
such as would justify us in assuming the author to be a Jew. 

Further, the less particular and intimate the relation is 
between writer and readers, the greater influence will the 
writer's personality and condition have on the character of the 
document, as compared with the state and needs of the readers. 
A letter to Timothy is full of hints of the character and needs 
of the young man in his post of dangerous responsibility; a 
letter to the Corinthians is stamped on every page with the 
peculiar circumstances and special necessities of that Church: 
the character of the Apostle and the principle of the Gospel are 
exhibited, only so far as is necessary to meet the occasion. 


1 mepicoelay kaxtas in i. 21 he explains as “remnant or survival of badness.” 
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_ A circular letter, on the other hand, such as the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, paradoxical as the statement will seem to some, 
gives more scope to the expression of positive teaching and 
normal character on the part of the Apostle, tells us more 
about his main ideas and hopes and puts them more in their 
natural light, undisturbed by cross shadows, just because the 
readers for whom it is meant are generalised, Christians living 
in various places and in different circumstances, united, in the 
mind of the writer, just by their common interest in the great 
principles of their faith. In such a letter it is to be expected 
that the personality and interests of the writer will have freer 
play, and colour more directly and simply the whole treatment. 
And from such a letter it will be easier to draw sound con- 
clusions as to the writer than as to the readers. 

Now it is quite clear that the circle to which our Epistle 
was addressed was a wide one. It is not meant for a single 
society of Christians in one place: there is nothing which 
_ obliges us to think of the writer as intimately acquainted 
with the readers, no local or personal references, no peculiar 
subjects. Even if we regard the letter as meant for a Church 
which consisted almost solely of Jewish Christians, it is 
addressed to the whole of that Church: it is, in any case, 
for its time, catholic. 

Consequently we must be prepared to ask whether par- 
ticular or general characteristics of the letter are not to be 
explained rather by reference to the personality of the writer 
than by reference to the conditions of the readers: and we 
shall expect to find the former a more potent influence. 

And now to consider the matter which Zahn brings forward 
in this reference. 

The main consideration is that the sins and weaknesses 
which St James deals with are the same as those which our 
Lord castigated in His hearers. These are, in Zabn’s view, 
(a) the danger of hearing without doing, of profession not 
practised, (b) a passion for guiding and instructing others, for 
- proselytising, (c) a neglect of the essentials of the law in 
comparison with external devotion, (d) the amassing of wealth, 
and attempt to compromise between Gop and the world, 
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(e) slackness in prayer, (f°) the sin of judging, and generally 
sins of the tongue, (g) careless swearing. 

Now the first question that this enumeration suggests is, 
whether there would have been anything surprising if these 
subjects had been dealt with by a Gentile writing to Gentiles? 
And to that question there can only be one answer. These 
sins and faults are common symptoms of human weakness. 
That they are so is proved, if it needed proof, by the fact that 
our Lord’s warnings and teachings on these points have become 
the elements of didactic morality. They were, even in His 
mouth, so addressed to individuals and classes as to be at once 
intensely individual and generally applicable. If the failings 
ot the Pharisee or of the common people called them forth, the 
human heart is their proper object. And in St James, for 
the most part, even the special form which they wear in the 
Gospels to a great extent disappears; the specifically Jewish 
expression is no longer strongly marked. It is so far present 
as to indicate the origin of the writer, but not so far as to 
specialise the readers. 

Zahn for instance points out that the particular form of 
careless swearing forbidden in v. 12 is Jewish, not Greek or 
Roman. But this surely cannot carry any presumption, except 
perhaps that the writer was a Jew. Again, he finds in James 
1.19 f,, 1. 1—18 a warning against the inclination to pose as 
teachers and guides, and to make proselytes at all costs, and 
compares this character with that of the Pharisees on which 
our Lord comments in Mt. xv. 14; xxiii. 4, 15 f But the 
specially Jewish ‘characteristics in the latter passages are as 
evidently absent from St James’s account as they are present in 
Rom. 1. 19—24. 

Again, the neglect of essentials and love of externals is 
censured in 1. 26 f.; i, 8—12; v. 4—6. And to these passages 
we have real parallels in Mt. xii. 7; xv. 2—9; xxiii. 2338. 
But here again in the Gospel the application is made directly 
and unmistakeably to Jewish practice and ceremonial. There 
is no such application expressed in St James. 

It might of course be fairly said in reply that the fact of 
the principles being expressed to Jews in the one case, and to 
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Jewish Christians in the other, made certain changes natural ; 
and that the necessity of expressing the principles at all is 
due to the common Jewish character. But it is to my mind 
plain that the common character which makes the principles 
applicable is not specifically Jewish but simply human, and 
that in fact no argument can be based upon these parallels 
as to the character of those for whom the instruction was 


intended. 


On the other hand the parallels are important as throwing 
light upon the person of the writer. The passages are con- 
ceived in the very spirit of our Lord’s teaching; and yet they 
are expressed with a freshness and independence altogether 
alien to second-hand tradition or mere imitation. They are the 
utterances of a mind into which the teaching had sunk with 
a transforming power; they bear the impress of first-hand 
acceptance and a vivid and spontaneous reproduction. They 
give the impression in fact of the work of one who was not 
only a Jew, but a disciple of Jesus. 

If Zahn’s positive argument thus fails to bear the structure 
raised upon it, what force are we to assign to his argument 
from omission? The writer does not refer to any of the 
common vices of heathendom or converted Gentiles, or to their 
social arrangements and the problems that Christians had to 
face in a heathen world. The comparison which Zahn in- 
stitutes in this respect between our Epistle and _ others 
admittedly addressed to Gentile Christians is forcible. And 
it must convince, unless again the circumstances of the writer 
should appear to be such as to account for these omissions, or 
at any rate so far to account for them as to weaken the 
argument. 

This would be the case supposing we could assume that the 
writer had not got a personal acquaintance with the special 
circumstances and conditions of life in which his readers were 
placed. If there is one thing certain about the Epistle it is 
that the author speaks direct from the heart, out of his own 
experience of the struggles of the human soul and the 
temptations of the world. It is of course not conceivable 
that he would have been wholly ignorant of the nature of the 
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common Gentile life; but its special temptations and evils 
may not have come into his own experience or under his 
direct observation. If this was so, it is not surprising that he 
should not have spoken of them. The omission becomes part 
of the absolute sincerity and intense reality of character which 
the Epistle exhibits. And again we are led to see the fitness 
of this character to the case of St James. He was a Jew born 
and bred. So far as we know he remained’ consistently at 
Jerusalem from the time of the Resurrection. He did not see 
the things which St Paul saw; and he writes of what he had 
seen and known. 

Consequently we cannot think that Zahn’s argument from 
the general picture drawn in the Epistle is conclusive as to the 
status of the readers for whom it was intended. 


1 Unless 1 Cor. ix. 4 is to be taken as implying a missionary activity on the 
part of St James. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In attempting to draw some conclusions from the preceding 
discussion we must note first that the common, almost uni- 
versal, description of this Epistle as a collection of disconnected 
sayings and subjects, is wrong. It is in fact a carefully planned 
whole. The main subject is stated at the outset, the main 
elements enumerated, and, after the removal of a fundamental 
objection to the main postulate, the elements which have been 
enumerated are examined and elucidated in proper order, and, 


‘when this has been done, the subject is brought to a natural 


conclusion. At the risk of repetition this theme may be set 
out again : 

The main theme is— 

The conquest of temptation to sin is possible and is the 
proper aim of a Christian. 

The elements necessary for carrying out this endeavour are 


. faith and wisdom leading to endurance, 


The preliminary objection is that sin in some form is an 
original part of human nature. This is met by the assertion 
of the absolute purity of the Divine Nature and the declaration 
that human life originates in the Divine Will and is redeemed 
by the gift of Divine Power. This declaration of principles is 
followed immediately by an assertion that individual effort is 
required for the acceptance of the Divine Power, individual 
effort shown in act: and, the preliminary objection having been 


removed, the main elements above enumerated are considered. 
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And, first, faith must take the model for its activities from 
the Divine Character, expressed in the unmistakeable acts of 
Gop, and in the Divine Law of love: further, it must be active 
and practical, not merely assertive and pretended. Secondly, 
wisdom in its turn is no matter of words and phrases, of 
intellectual prerogative or personal ambition, but must itself 
be modelled on the Divine Character—in purity, absence of 
self-assertion, dominated by love, expressing itself in practical 
kindness. Such wisdom is a powerful weapon against all temp- 
tations and evils, whether evils of individual character or social 
evils which all spring from the former, and is especially com- 
bative of the sins of practical godlessness and irresponsible and 
selfish use of wealth. 

Thirdly, for the complete carrying out of this combat 
endurance is needed and has its great encouragements in the 
nearness of the Lord’s Presence, in the examples of the Prophets, 
in the assured compassions of Gop. It again involves self- 
control, brotherly helpfulness, and mutual assistance. 

Finally, the prayer which was indicated in the first few 
verses as an essential and ready means of overcoming individual 
dangers is urged in conclusion as a duty of intercession for 
others who are in sin. So the Christian overcomes not his 
own sin only but his brothers’ sins. 

Thus the Epistle is a definite, clear, and ordered address 
on the possibility and duty for the Christian of overcoming 
temptation. It is not a collection of scattered sayings loosely 
strung together. 

In the next place, we must notice the dominantly ethical 
character of the Epistle. The above description of its theme 
and plan shows that the predominant interest is moral. And 
every part of the Epistle is on fire with an intensity of moral 
heat, unsurpassed in the Apostolic writings. This is an un- 
mistakeable characteristic: but it is easy to draw very mistaken 
conclusions, and such have been very commonly drawn. 

It is almost a commonplace with a large number of critics? 
to assert that the moralistic character, the “ethical preoccu- 


1 Cf. Moffat, Historical New Testament, p. 579. 
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pation,” of the Epistle marks a sub-apostolic atmosphere, a 
kinship with the ideas of the age of Clement and Hermas. 
What force is there in this contention ? 

It cannot of course be contended that a clear and strong 
moral teaching is alien to Apostolic writings. It would be 
truer to say that no Apostolic writing fails to exhibit the moral 
interest as the consistent aim of all doctrine and instruction. 
The appeal for conduct corresponding to the new teaching is 
the regular conclusion of all doctrinal exposition. From the 
earliest Epistle of St Paul to the last utterance of St John we 
find the writers busy with the same tremendous problem—how 
to define the new facts and teaching of Christian experience as 
a basis for morality, as at once a rule and a power of conduct. 
They started from the new revelation of the nature of man’s 
dependence on Gop and of Gop’s work in man, which was 
contained in the Life, the Death, the Resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus. As the perfect embodiment of the Will of Gop in 
human life His Life was the standard, as risen and present 
through the Spirit, His Life was the power, of the new morality. 
What the Jews had sought in an almost infinite elaboration of 
precepts, what the Gentiles had tried to establish by tradition 
or by philosophy, the followers of Christ based upon the fact 
of a newly imparted principle of life, tending to produce, if 
sincerely accepted and obeyed, a more complete and true 
morality after the model of that life as seen in Jesus. It was 
a tremendous problem which they raised and had to solve: 
they impugned the validity of the only known bases of morality, 
one of which, the Jewish, had after all produced results of the 
loftiest character and widespread influence. They had to pro- 
vide a substitute. In doing so they started from what to them 
were plain facts of experience: but in the course of argument, 
whether in meeting the attacks of opponents or providing for 
the urgent moral needs of the new converts and new com- 
munities, they were forced to face the deepest problems of 
religion and philosophy, and to attempt some reasonable answer 
to the importunate questionings of mind and heart. They had 
in short to explain the ultimate meaning of the new facts as 
revealing Gop’s dealings with man: but throughout the object 
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was to enable men to lead the new life. The moral interest is 
dominant throughout. 

It is of course true that the different elements in this great 
process of moral regeneration appear variously expressed and in 
varying proportions in the various documents. In some the 
elaboration of the most fundamental questions is more promi- 
nent, in others the definition of practical conclusions. The 
proportion in which these sides are treated differs, for instance, 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians and in the Epistle to the 
Romans. But under all varieties of treatment we have the 
same elements and the same relation between them. It is 
perhaps the most characteristic note of apostolic writings that 
the rule and practice of morality are intimately and rationally 
developed from the fundamental positions as to the nature of 
man and Gop’s dealings with him: and conversely that all 
doctrinal and theoretical exposition of truth is brought to bear 
directly on man’s conduct and responsibility. The fundamental 
position involved in the Lord’s assertion “I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life” underlies all. 

‘Now if the above examination of the leading thoughts and 
reasoning of our Epistle is in any degree accurate, it is clear 
that so far as it is “moralistic,” it is so on exactly the same 
terms as the other Apostolic writings. The moral: teaching is 
indeed the aim of the whole argument. But the morality is 
based upon a profound and Christian analysis of human nature 
and Gop’s dealings with man. It is not legalistic, it is not 
theoretical; it is based immediately on the relation established 
between Gop and man in Christ; it is shown to require, ‘as 
the indispensable condition in man, the exercise of faith; its 
standard is Gop’s Will expressed in act; its hope rests on the 
inner regeneration of human nature and looks to eternal life. 

Is the Epistle then distinguished by no special characteristics 
in this regard? We should indeed be blind if we could discern 
none. : 

In the first place, the particular points of morality which 
the Epistle treats are, as has already been indicated, common 
human dangers and failings: they are not specifically Jewish or 
Gentile, nor conditioned by local circumstances or temporary 
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accidents. They are such sins and dangers as men naturally 
meet in ordinary life when they are trying to be good. 

In the second place, the doctrinal basis is stated clearly 
indeed but. in a series of brief phrases, summarising with re- 
markable conciseness the main principles of Christian truth. 
The peculiarity here lies in the summary and abstract character 
of these phrases. And in connexion with this it must be 
observed that there is an almost unique reserve in regard to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. He is mentioned indeed more than 
once, and in each case in a context of great significance. But 
there is not that constant reference and appeal to His authority 
and example, His Life, Death, and Resurrection, which we are 
accustomed to expect in an Apostolic writing. What conclusions 
are we to draw from this remarkable peculiarity ? 

In the first place, it must I think be laid down as a clear 
principle, as governing the relative date of Apostolic writings, 
that the more abstract the statement of Christian truth, the 
later relatively is the document which contains it. The first 
publication of Christianity dealt directly and almost exclusively 
with the Person of Jesus, the facts of His Life, Death, and 
Resurrection. The first business of its preachers was to re- 
interpret the Jewish Scriptures and History in the light of 
these facts and that Personality. The second great stage was 
occasioned by the occurrence of another fact, in the light of 
which again the Scriptures had to be interpreted anew, the 
amazing fact that Gop was by indubitable signs calling the 
Fentiles into His Church. There followed inevitably the tre- 
mendous struggle over the ethical system of the Church: the 
foundations of Christian morality had to be expounded, justified, 
and maintained. The first venture into the abstract and philo- 
sophical exposition of principles is made in the interest of a 
specifically Christian morality. The process was one of the 
extremest difficulty; it involved the destruction of the most 
effective system of morals which the world knew, and the 
establishment of new principles and new practice in the face 
of the most earnest and bitter criticism from good men as well 


_as from bad. This process we see detailed in St Paul’s earlier 


and middle Epistles. In the intricacies and strains of his argu- 
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ment we see again and again how difficult it was to formulate 
in anything like systematic or philosophic language the prin- 
ciples he sought to establish. And indeed happily so. For 
in the breakdown of language and thought we are carried back 
again and again to the Personality of Christ Himself as the 
one Standard and Power of righteousness: the system, the 
philosophy, are represented consistently in the concrete thought 
of the “ Life of Christ.” It is not till this conception has taken 
thorough hold of the Christian consciousness, as the funda- 
mental principle not only of personal life but also of social, 
that it begins as it were to form its own language to express 
the ideas in general and in detail which it implies. Then 
abstract expressions of Christian truth, legitimate at last be- 
cause they represent the actual experience of Christian life, 
the peculiarities of Christian thought and word and act, become 
common and current. It is this stage which we find fully 
developed in the Epistle of St John, and to a lesser but quite 
marked degree in the later Epistles of St Paul, especially 
Ephesians. And it is to this stage, I can hardly doubt, that 
we are to refer the Epistle of St James. When such concep- 
tions as “the truth,” “the freedom,” “the perfect law,” “the 
word implanted,” are used as a matter of course, without ex- 
planation or justification, of the concrete verities of Christian- 
ity, we must conclude that they represent the results of a 
considerable period of Christian action and Christian thought. 
Their simplicity is the simplicity not of childhood but of 
maturity. They represent not the first essays of the young 
faith, but the garnered harvest of years of labour and suffering, 
of stress and strife. 

In the second place, as regards the reserve exercised in 
reference to the Lord Jesus, it must be frankly confessed that 
we have not the key to this problem. But if the fact is 
remarkable in a writer of the Apostolic time, it would be 
tenfold more remarkable in one of the sub-apostolic age. It 
certainly forms a most striking contrast to Clement’s Epistle 
and to the Epistles of Ignatius, and no less, if we allow for 
allegory, to the Shepherd of Hermas. Nor, I think, does it 
afford any safe basis for such speculations as Spitta ventures. 
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The reserve would be most unnatural in a redactor who was 


transforming a Jewish into a Christian document. It is rather 
- a difficulty than a justification for such a theory. The solution 


must more probably be found in the character and tempera- 
ment of an Apostolic writer than in either of these alternative 
theories. 

Thus the “moralistic” character of the Epistle, being such 
as it is, points to an origin in Apostolic circles, and to a time 
not early but relatively late in the Apostolic period. The 
general character of the subjects treated points to a wide 
destination, in no special personal connexion with the writer. 

This conclusion leads us to consider a third point in the 
character of the Epistle. While the teaching and subject 
matter generally rest on the broadest basis of Christian belief 
and practice, and exhibit an advanced maturity of Christian 
thought, the elements of language, the ethical phraseology, and 
the metaphors employed are characteristically Jewish. Among 
the less obvious notes of this character we may take the em- 
ployment of the word dA7jGea to express truth as reality, 
including of course truth to thought, but with the wider sense 
predominant of truth to fact: the use of cogia in the same 
intimate relation to reality, as a practical sense of the realities 
of life. But this character is admitted, one may say, on all sides. 
It is not so generally allowed that this Jewish equipment, so to 
speak, is used without exception in a fully Christian sense. 
The interpretation and adaptation of Jewish language and ideas 
to express Christian truth and fact is complete—so complete 
indeed and so confidently implied that the essentially Christian 
meaning has often been overlooked. It is almost universally 
recognised that the author was a Jew, but it is not so clearly 
apprehended that he was a Jew for whom the transformation 
of Judaism to Christianity was a matter of first-hand experi- 
ence; that he had gone through it all himself. He belonged 
not only to the Apostolic period and cirgle, but he was himself 
one of the master minds of that unique company through 
whom Gop literally recreated the spirits of men and the life 


>»? 


of human society. Only on this hypothesis can we get an 


adequate explanation of this remarkable phenomenon—of the 
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natural and fearless use of Jewish form for definite and de-— 
veloped Christian teaching. The writer speaks from an intimate 
acquaintance with Christian truth, from its very source in the 
sayings of the Lord; he has a clear grip of the principles - 
underlying both the old and new Covenant, of their common 
basis in the first act of creation, as well as of the consummation 
in the Person and Work of the Lord Jesus Christ. He speaks 
in an authoritative tone, not surpassed by the strongest ex- 
pression of Apostolic claims in St Paul’s most assertive passages. 
The very simplicity of his greeting marks the claims to a 
hearing as resting on grounds which there is no need to 
enumerate because there is no apprehension of dispute. How 
such a greeting, such reserve, are consistent with Harnack’s 
suggestion of a very late editorial addition, it is not very easy 
to conceive. But they are consistent with the simple theory 
of genuineness. James, the Brother of the Lord, had lived 
through the whole of that tremendous revolution. It was force 
of mind and character which made him the accepted leader of 
the Church in the Mother City, not merely his relationship to 
the~ Lord, or the default of resident Apostles. But in that 
position he was at the very heart of that living movement 
which, under the force of the successive facts in which Gop’s 
Will was revealed, changed the exclusive circle of a Jewish 
sect into the all-embracing body of the Catholic Church. In- 
timate he must have been with St Peter and St John: and 
that intimacy is sufficient to bar all suggestions of improbability 
in the view that he passed through the like experiences and 
stages with them. But he must have been also intimate with 
St Paul. That great Apostle, in all the boldness and novelties 
of his missionary enterprise, kept constantly in close touch with 
the leaders in Jerusalem: and we may be sure that the con- 
nexion which satisfied him was no superficial harmony or 
agreement to differ. The unity which he aimed at was not 
apparent but real; it was a question of fundamental principles, 
not of temporary expedients. And it was only with one who 
had himself grasped those fundamental principles and was pre- 
pared to maintain them that he could have maintained even 
the appearance of harmony. Such an one was James, the Lord’s 
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Brother, by the very necessities of his position: and such an 
one was the writer of our Epistle. 


We pass from the conclusions based on an examination of 
the matter and manner of the Epistle, to those which are 


suggested by its relations to other New Testament writings. 


The above investigation has been limited to quite a few related 
documents. It seems pretty clear that the Epistle of St James 
was known to and used by the writer of the First Epistle of 
St Peter. The relation to the Epistle to the Romans is much 
more difficult to determine, but reasons have been given which 
lead to the conclusion that our Epistle is later than the Epistle 


to the Romans. To what extent the writer was conversant 


with that Epistle, or how far the undoubted affinities may be 


_ explained by acquaintance with-St Paul’s general attitude and 


_ teaching, I do not think we can determine. It is however to 


my mind clear that there is no controversial connexion: and 


almost equally clear that our Epistle marks a later stage in 


the development of the Christian position. In this connexion 
it is to be remembered that the Epistle to the Romans itself 
marks in St Paul’s intention the final stage and summary of 
one great chapter in the interpretation of Judaism. When 
that chapter had closed, the acceptance of its conclusions as 
the common basis for argument and development would be 
rapid, and lead naturally to a different state of thought and 
manner of expression—such indeed as we find in the Epistles 
to the Ephesians and Colossians. 

The comparison with the Epistle of Clement was valuable 
as showing that Clement used our Epistle in the same way as 
he used other New Testament writings: and that there is no 
justification for the attempt to class our Epistle with Clement’s 
as showing the same general attitude and belonging to the 
same literary class. 

These relations, then, point to the same origin and period 
as are indicated by the character of the Epistle itself. The 
approximate date will be determined partly by the date as- 
signed to the First Epistle of St Peter, partly by the estimate 
of the validity of tradition as to the death of St James. While 


it would appear that a date in the neighbourhood of A.p. 62 
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would suit the conditions, little can be said against fixing the i 
date a few years later. | 
It does not seem to be a matter of great importance whether (| 


bi 


we regard the document as originally meant for a circular letter, 
or as originally an address delivered to an assembly of Christians 


it is the most general of the General Epistles. - 


THE END. 
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